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WHICH    IS    STILL    SO    PREVALENT 

BY     USING 


REG?  NAME  FOR 

HEANS  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Remedy  for 

Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  Croup, 

WHOOPING  COUGH,  and  all  THROAT  and  CHEST  AILMENTS 

There    oan  i    the    grip    pneumonic  inttuenta    baa    secured    In 

eradication  nroald  appear   I       •        matter  of  considerable 

■  1 1 tfi>  11 1 1 >•     hwn    tome   medical    men   < - > t j i «--n d    thai    it   may   «tili    be   (-mouldering,   and   may 

i    wiiii   increaeed   virulence     Ti  •  tlty,  if  poeeil  ng  anything 

■  •t   that    kind   m ii - •    be   ap  one  and   all 

It.   there)  pie    to    u*e  every    meant    pott'.bie   to   combat    the  scourge 

All    (•owtiiii  strictly   complied    with      Bat    there    are  other    aafe- 

guardt  One    of     these    it     uudoubt* 


HEENZO 


which  It  a   hitrl>  ell   widely    prescribed  by   leading 

bing  and                                              ii    membra    i            ring    irrigation  of    the 

bronchial    lubet  ring    harmful    baeterla.    looseninc    phlegm,    and    eating 
diatresting 

Im    addition  quick    relicf-giw-r    in  Atthma.    Bronchitis. 

Duenta    I  I      >gb,  and  Sore  Throat*    Ii)  I  N/.()  it  a  great  money 

* 

Costs    2/-    and    Saves    Pounds 

i)     III  I  \ '/.<>.    when    diluted    with    «  at    per    eat> 

:•■   miitore 
-   would  nylhing  rrom   12      to  xi   nr  m<  ■■.-.   if 

\..n   boogbl  ord  ■  t  of  llti  i      As  HI 

Mint   a   lug  ca»h  saving  is  to  be  effected 
hj    making    i  H  COI  -.11    \i  I  \  1 1 

It  ••  not    in;  >n    m<nr>  taring,   and    prefer    a    logengr   to   a    muture,    aak    for 

HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS 

Much  sought  after  by  Singers,   Public   Speakers.  Travellers,   and  Others. 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


The  Pleasures  of 
Pelmanism 


E.  U.  LUCAS 


"  However  they  might  have  striven  against  it, 
uo  readers  of  the  papers  have  been  able  of 
late  to  avoid  the  impression  that  a  certain 
number  of  military  officers,  as  well  as  mere 
civilians,  have  obtained  a  certain  measure  of 
satisfaction  through  the  use  of  a  certain  mental 
tonic  called  Pelmanism.  There  has  been  so  little 
secret  about  it  that  at  any  moment  one  of  our 
leading  judges  is  liable  to  inquire,  all  bland 
innocence,   "Who   is   this   Mr.   Pelman?' 

"  As  some  contribution  to  the  forestalment  of 
that  question,  let  me  say  that,  much  to  my 
disappointment,  no  such  person  exists.  There  is 
no  Mr.  Pelman.  Pelmanism  is  the  product  of 
many  minds — a  collective  scheme  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  invigoration  and  control  of  the 
faculty  of  observation,  increased  powers  of  con- 
centration, and  the  s'rengthening  of  the  memory 
and  prolongation  of  its  life.  It  is  because  it  does 
these  things  that  it   appeals  to  me. 

"  There  is  a  mass  of  evidence  that  commercial 
men  also  have  profited  by  it.  But  not  everyone 
is  a  warrior,  or  an  accumulator  of  wealth. 
There  are  those  who  have  retired  from  both 
frays;  there  are  the  quiescent  people,  the  people 
who  are  getting  on  in  years,  who,  although  just 
now  they  may  have  occupations  ancillary  to  the 
great  strugg'e,  are  normally  in  repose,  and 
equally  unconcerned  with  the  destruction  of  foes 
or  the  adding  of  coin  to  coin.  To  me  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  of  any  organisation  with  a  pro- 
gramme such  as  I  have  outlined  is  the  benefit 
which  it  may  afford  to  these,  to  the  amateurs 
of  life,  and  to  the  young,  who,  if  taken  early  in 
hand,  will  thus  acquire  a  greater  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  visible  world  as  they  pass  through  the 
years.  The  memories  of  children  are,  as  it  is. 
amazing,  and  a  continuous  source  of  dismay  and 
envy  to  their  e'ders,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  minds  should  not  be  nut  through  exercises 
as  well  as  their  little  limbs.  It  would  be  all 
to  the  good.  , 

"The  pleasures  "f  memory  are  second  only  to 
the  pleasures  of  action;  and  particularly  is  this 
true  of  travel,  the  details  of  which  one  recalls 
in  after  years  with  so  much  satisfaction,  even 
though  tinged  maybe  with  wistfulness— '  Motion 
recollected  in  tranquility.'  to  adapt  a  famous 
definition  of  poetry.  It  is  the  traveller  (accord- 
ing to  Rosalind)  who  has  'rich  eyes';  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  more  we're  trained 
to  see  the  richer  will  our  eyes  become.     Pelman- 


ism is  out  to  make  them  veritable  millionaire* 
And  since  the  pleasures  of  recollection  are,  t- 
so  large  an  extent,  built  upon  the  pleasures  of 
observation,  it  follows  that  the  enrichment  of 
the  eyes  involves  the  enrichment  of  the  memory 
to  '  If  a  round  dozen  of  Little  Grey  Books  can 
lead  to  such  results  as  these,  they  are  the  book* 
for    me. 

"  An  observer,  I  take  it,  is  both  born  and 
made.  Where  one  has  a  natural  gift  for  ob- 
servation, Pelmanism  can  most  notably 
strengthen  it,  and,  if  one  wishes,  discipline  It 
where  one  has  no  natural  gift,  but  only  a  desire 
for  it,  Pelmanism  can  create  one.  Of  this,  after 
studying  the  Grey  library,  I  am  certain,  and  )• 
is  that  which  to  me  is  so  peculiarly  interesting 

"The    accomp'ishment    of     such     results     can 
however,  be  achieved  only   by   gradual  processes 
and    these   processes    are   exceedingly    interesting, 
too,   particularly   as  they   are   all  concerned   with 
oneself     alone — so     interesting,      indeed,      as      to 
amount   to   a   new    game.     The  conscientious   Pel 
manist  finds  that  solitude  is  robbed  of  its  terrors 
Ix>nely    wa  ks    become    a    series    of  excitement* 
wakefulness  at    night   is  no  loneer  to  be  dreaded 
There    is    a    mental     exercise    called    eaten. 
which,   no  matter   how   serious   its   purpose — even 
to  ass'sting    the    memory    to  retain  the  names  <•:' 
a    whole    battery — can    be    made    absurdly    amus- 
ing;   while  ano'her  charm  of   Pelmanism   is  thai 
it  transforms  every  Pelmanist   into  his  own  She? 
lock  Homes,  and  not  necessarily  with   a  Watsor 
For    the    life-hlood    of    the    system    is    that    blend 
of    close   observation    and    deduction   upon    whict 
the    success    of    criminal    investigators    is    based 
The    ordinary    untrained    man    who    has    allowed 
his  attention   to   wander   uses  his  eyes  carelessly 
Pe'nnnism,  by  providing  his  mind  with  exerciser* 
and   developers  analogous    -.»  those  which   we  u*- 
for  the  '  •*  it   into  order.     The  Little  Grev 

Books  are  mental   dumb-bells,   intellectual   Indian 
clubs. 

"I    am    convinced    that    hrain-uirth    and    brai; 
fitness    must    he    improved    hy   their    use." 


"Mind  and  Memory  Training"  (in  which 
the  Pelman  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pelman  Institute  at  .','  Gloucester  House, 
Flinders  Lane.   '  rne. 


The    Pelman   System  Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

Is  PELICAN    INSTITUTE,  23  Gloucester  House,  corner  Flinders  Lane 

Taught   by    POSt.  al,f*  Market  8treet.    Melbourne. 

__         _  ",  a  Please  send   your  free    book,    "  Mind    and    Memory   Training.' 

The      Pelman      System       is  *  «"«s. 

taueht    hv    post    in    12    inter- 
esting      lessons.        It       takes  Name 

from    10   to   12   weeks  to   com- 
plete    the     course.       Benefits                  .jjp.„ 
begin    with     the    first     lesson.  Address 

and    the    interest    and    atten- 
tion are  maintained  through-  

ont.  ?8.  

Thank   yoo    for   mentioning    Stead's    Review    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Importance  of 

Qualification 

to  Office  Men 


This    \\    i)ie    age    of    •■    cialisatton       The 
rlrrir.'l   worker  has  little  ch.mcc  of 
avivar  less   he   displays   some    •-: 

<         vcr  his  c>'  workers.     In  these  days 
cdui        n  scholarly  attain) 
jrr      •     common    tint    :!  .    «•    : 

'        •  .    in  i  »T(  t  to  a  | 

Mi"1  equin 

A  .    \\    practical  business   "    ining 

isential 

S    in  ill  'nil.  us    i  unrs    are 

•  jiiicV    •  r  n   business  ability,  and 

■>')         -iir.fr    re 
"lincUU 
foil.      » 

rhoui    qualification   should 
at  once  t  dee  steps  t.  .»  h\ 

studytiiK  \ccountanc)  and  obtaining  his  Di 

gr*p       !  lu-   ■  ime  and   I  will 

he    repaid    matt)    tSBRC 

We   ha*>    v  •  <■ 

ar>c\    for   ffl  rears    ar.d    Hjearl]  '   Itudetltf 


liave    secured    Qualification    under    oar    per 
lecled    private    Home    Study    method*       We 
supply  *  ci  mplete         rse  iaMy    yi^ 

iMred.    graded,    p   i  lessons       No    i»ookt. 

..  -    required    whatever.      Only    one 

.mall  mi 
men!  -irgcd.    which   covers 

ut  until  hi*    l>ef*ree   is  secured 

ht>   t>cr  cent  oi  our  new  sill    cms 
ing  th«-  last  iwel   i  enrolled    it      ■ 

of    recommendatiot  -    ii\    i  ist    ami    pr    e»t 

Mic     a 
ageis.    business    men    and  si 

mh   «-tan  i    e#i 

M.ikr  i  .      .,      TODAY  — 

to    M  IT  nd    pro'  •  \     qu»l 

We    will  ,..>     lull    information 

name   and   add- 

Write  01   call 

AsV    toi     "  C,ui<  .ountancy." 

and  wi»l  ■  •    obligation 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

Accountancy    Specialists 
%^m         COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET.    MFLBOURNE 


Tli.-uik    fAn    f.-ir    rrif-nti.Muns:    Sterol'*    R^tjow     nhoi,    writing    ••      irlTert  l»**r» 


J/,r,.    .,,       J 
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WONDERFUL  HANDS,' 

CHARACTERISED  BY  AMAZING  SPEED 

and  a   Delightful  Ease  in  performance,   may  be 
possessed  by 

Typists    -Pianists  —  Violinists     Alt 
Instrumentalists     All  Hand- Users 

availing   themselves  of    the  wonderful   method*  of 

Horik  Hand  Culture 


Note    exquisite   bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
—  the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture 


Send,  TO-DAY.  tor  con- 
vincing, illuminative  book- 
let,  "HANDS  AND 
HAND-USERS,"  and  learn 

iow  quickly  you  can  obtain 
remarkable  manual   dexterity 
beautiful,  graceful,  masterl\ 

ands  that  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  friends  and  the 
despair  of  your  competitors. 

\ll  densities  and  defects  of 
nand  or  wrist,  all  nervous 
-train  and  tension  in  prac- 
tice or  performance,  rapidly 
vanish  Instrumentalists  cut 
Ctice  in  half.  Typists 
double  saiaric.-;,. 


EXPLICIT    POSTAL    INSTRUCTION 

or  personally.     Write  or  call  at  once. 

'  Hand?  ami  Hand-Users"  is  FRliE,   and   it's  worth 
reading.     Send  for  it  ' 

The    Horik    Hand    Culture    Institute 
56   Russell  Street,   Melbourne 


Yitadatio 


CURES. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
troubles,  Hydatids,  Indigestion, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  etc. 

Write  for   FREE   ThlAL   BOTTLE    t. 

S.    A.    PALMER     Dept.    B.) 

439  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  6  6  *  3  • 


Blood  Purifier 


why  not  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 

ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  \ou  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 


Send  Names  tc 

STEAD'S  RfcVlEW,    Melbourne. 


There      is      absolutely     no 

question    about    the   dura 

l>ir;ty   and  economy  of 

PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

Wood,     if    kept    wet,     is 
practically    everlast- 
ing,   and   there    is  no 
inner    exposed  metal 
to    rust    or  corrode. 
It    works    out    much 
cheaper,     too,     than 
any    other     class    of 
pipe,    so    far     as    first  cost, 
labour  for  laying    and  freight 
charges  are  concerned. 

Seed  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office 
BURNS   BAY    ROAD 
LANE  COVE.  NSW. 

Postal  Address  :   Box   1S7C. 

G.P.O..  SYDNEY. 

Factories — 

Las*  Cove.  N.S.W. 
Fastscrav,  Vie. 

Contractors  to  all  Stais    , 

Governments. 


deaf  ? 

out    £<jod    bearing',    j  rre*     •     bavtr- 

<li<  .ip|te<i.    and    tl  -is    brought    borne    ••• 

yotl    every    clay        U'tiy    remain    deaf'       The 

Acousticon 


lO    Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


will  safely  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  350.000  delighted  users,  including  the 
Prime  Minister.  Ifr  Hughes,  who  is 
hio  "Acousticon  "  .if  the  Pea.  e  Goo  foresee. 
Write  for  :0  Days  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
p> x*i t.  no  obligation.  You  alone  do  de 
Uonvinre  youroelf  at  out  expense,  and  DON'T 
STAY    DBAF 

I  •._•!».      f«.        475  Cilia.  Street.  ftkaWar**. 

Lamson   lo.    m  d.hm  h.m.  sr«««y. 

H.t.:  John  R.  Procter.  100  High  St  .  Christth. 
W.A   .    B.   C.   Little   A    Co..   tSl    ffov   St..  Psrth. 


Tnaxik  you   for   mentioning   titeaaVs   ttevie*    wtien   writing   to   advertisers. 
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Your    Baby's    Health—! 

In  the  building  up  of  a  robust  constitution  correct  feeding 
during  infancy  is  of  supreme  importance.  Boby  s  he£.,th 
depends  upon  baby's  food.  Take  no  risks.  If  the 
mother's  milk  is  lacking  in  quantity  or  quality,  give 
your  baby 


The  NATURAL- MILK  Food 


A   Free   Trial    Sample    of     Lactogen,   and   a    copy   of    Otll    l.rlpful 
Baby  Book,   will   be  potted   on   request       Write  to 

THE  BACCHUS  MARSH  C  INCBNTRATED  MILK  COMPANY  LTD. 

591-533   Litt'e  Collins   Street.   Melbourne 


The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  "Swan  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so   simple   and    ffTirirn!    a    f>en    as 

JWAH  pen 


SAFETY  PATTLRN 

with     ■(  rrw   on     <  ftp,     may 
be   carried    in    any    poail 
From     1  5  -    upwards 


STANDARD   PATTERN 

Willi    tlip   <m    C«p.  to  br  CMT- 

nrd    in   an    upright   position 

I  i. mi     12  6    upward*. 


>LD    BY    STATIONERS    \M>   JtWELLERS. 

////.      ».;.V.  <  re  on    reque\t 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd  .  70  «nd  80  H.«h   Holborn.  Londo 
Maiuliretei.   fan.  M')    (WholaaftU  only! 

Street.     London    Factory:     119   I.N    'A  -«  S    --•     -.  I  Aaaooatr   Houae : 

Todd  6:  Co  .   Inr   .    \rw   York   and   (   hica»o 


•"Miini'ii' 


TYia.Dk     yoo    for     anewttonlrif     Rtaavd'a    Rawlftw     *b«ui     writing     uw     aJmriiMr, 
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STOP   FORGETTING! 


l&taory  is  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge 
the  Key  to  Success 

Tk«  secret  of  hui;n»M  and  social  suo- 
»e#<  m  the  .il>ility  to  remember — »li..  how 
I  fiii     V.ecareee     the.v     forget!       I    tun 

■)*••£  four  n>  nd  a  perfe-ctly  rlaiteified  in- 
&  i  'r-'.in  »  vncb  yon  can  instantly  eet 
kuia  agar**,  namee.  f*c'«.  thoughts 
w  h  h  I  loach  you  how  u>  store.  The  in 
et  r  '-  ion  \>»>k»  are  convenient  to  carry 
Mid  are  ipis  :»liy  deei?ne<!  for  soldiere  in 
eauip.   tram,   or   on   board   ship. 

The  linnean  Memory  System 

►•  tasurbt  by  poet.  Kill  in  coupon,  and  get 
f-uil  swurticnlarg.  with  detailed  proofs  of  lue- 
bjsjsjbj 

DON'T  POROn"      DO   IT   NOW! 

Kev.    W      B     Bert.    Nelson     N.Z  .    "  Tonr    sys 
tews    is    c»^v     simple,    eon  pi*)M.    «»d    rrJ  able 

e.ise  nd  rapidity  with  which  dates 
ojiaes  iiteid  n  s  eu  .  can  be  memorised  it 
M  ti  ebine.  miJ  these  "hen  wanted,  eome 
»•    me    with    the    ufinoii    certainty." 

Mr.  K.  Fiarcb.  Studeu-.  Telowri.  S-A.:  "It 
re  a, bee  all  Iraxiehoe  of  study  T«ry  easy  and] 
pi  :.«iiit.  The  almanac  for  any  year  can  be 
ie.ni'  m  two  ra  nutei.  I  can  learn  history. 
ctfjgraphy.  foreign  language*  ledger  folios, 
e*e.,  in  one-< u-entitt h  of  Hs  usual  time  by  the 
ajHsito&Uoti    of   your   system." 

Mb  J*»  The.  Teacher.  Prshran.  Victoria, 
write*  "  Your  system  for  fiun;  nations  make* 
*  perfect  eertcvlnty  of  remember  ng  anything 
r*qai  -ed." 


10     R      BUOw'K     111     Sw  ::  .ton     SlrMt.    tl*t*iiru« 

Plena?   send    me   your    FRKI    Book    '    lssjss»«rf 

Training." 

Name        

Address    
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Drive 
Out 
the  Chill 


I  lu  ;  i  nt  man) 
mornings  u  hen  tin 
tiii  unneci 

sary.      fun       ul 
there's  jusl   i  nouj 
chill    in   the  air 
make    m>u    imcom 
tin  table      u  li  i  I  i 
Iressu 

Why  run 
of     catching     cold 
when  a  turn  of  th<    >u  itcli  \\  i 
--«.- 1 1  *  1    .i    wan  inshim     glow 

through  tin-  room 

i-     something  the 

pleasure  oi  the  oM-fashi< 
id  immodatmg  litth 

■  1 1 ;  1 1 « » r 
We     h;i\  i      in     stock     <  i   I 


I  .111111': 

Luminous 


Radiator*  in  various  size.-  and  patten 
The   twin-glower,  the   tl  and 

I  Ik-  tour  g  n-  eli-i 

V'OU    tin     \:il  linliTt, 

mfort 


Australian    General    Electric    Co. 


Cr.   Queen  &  Little  Collins  Sts. 
MELBOURNE 


Cr.   Wcntworth   At.   &  Goulburn   St 
SYDNEY 


• :  d     and 


Agents 

<   H  VS      VI  KlNS  .   Ifav    Si  ml   w    \ 

ENGINEERING  SUPPLY    C<  \iktr\i\-         LTD 

(1. 

VRLKS    \TKINS  .v  CO.  LTD      i  C«ith 

OLIVER   S   01  rVl  nia 

\  kTION  \I     I  ID  .    Vuckland.    hunedin. 

•  )hrist<  hurch  and   \\  -  llinf  V   / 


Thank    von    lof    ■•ntioninc    •v*  '  •    '.♦•>   •*«     " 


a'iv»r'i 


Steod'c  Rewevr,  5/i/m. 
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March  29,  1919. 
Is  an  Alliance  with  Germany  Possible? 

Many  months  ago  I  suggested  that  be- 
fore the  European  struggle  was  over  we 
would  find  Allied  and  German  soldiers 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki  and  the  dramatic  events 
of  the  last  few  days  certainly  bring  that 
amazing  possibility  much  nearer.  There 
are  those  who  would  be  shocked  and  bit- 
terly resentful  if  such  a  thing  happened, 
for  they  would  feel  thaf  help  from  the 
Germans  would  defile  them  as  would  pitch 
from  hell.  Yet,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
the  men  who  have  had  the  actual  lighting 
to  do  in  the  muddy  trenches  and  water- 
logged shell  holes  of  France  and  Flanders 
would  not  be  animated  by  any  such  feel- 
ing. The  prospective  need*  for  uniting 
with  our  late  foes  against  a  common  dan- 
ger throws   into  strong  relief  what   is  per- 

-  the  most  horrid  thing  in  connev 
with  wars.  1  refer  to  the  need  which  al- 
ways exists  to  artificially  create  an,  at  first, 
non-existent  hate.  The  first  duty  of  hostile 
Governments  is  to  breed  a  bitter  hatred  in 
their  peoples  of  those  against  whom  thev 
aTe  waging  war.  If  hate  did  not  exist  wars 
would  automatieaRy  cease  shortly  after  they 
began.       1-  ven    iri    conscript   countries    this 


hate  propaganda  was  necessary.  In  those 
which  relied  upon  volunteer  armies  it  was 
indispensab 

The  Need  for  Manufacturing  Hate. 

I'ndoubtedly  the  invading  German.- 
perpetrated  horrible  deeds  in  Belgium, 
but  that  the  most  exaggerated  reports 
of  atrocities  were  circulated  broadcast 
throughout  the  world  must  now  be  ad- 
mitted. Why,  thei  people  who 
absolutely  believe  that  the  Germans  syste- 
matically chopped  off  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  Belgian  children  and  still  assert 
that  many  of  these  poor  little  victims  are 
to  be  found  in  Australia  !  Terrible  doings 
know  there  were,  but  this  particular 
atrocity,  which  was  used  nv  'duous.lv 
than  any  other  in  nda,  i> 
now  admitted  to  have  had  no  real  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Main  other  similar  instances 
could  be  given.  We  refused  eve  for 
a  moment,  during  the  fightii  rs,  that 
the  Germans  h  justification 
for  their  stateme]  out  Allied  actions 
which  brought  about  retaliation.  Yet  those 
who  followed  the  neutral  papers  were  fullv 
re  that  there             eal  ground  for  the 

ilians    fired   on 
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the  enernv  soldiers,  and  that  wounded 
men  in  hospital  it  Lk-ge  and  elsewhere 
were  murdered  in  colej  blood.  These  things 
did  not  mitigate  the  German  actions,  but 
explained  them  to      ope  extent. 

Hate  Propaganda  on  Both  Sides. 

Reports  have  been  published  telling 
the  humane,  even  courteous,  manner  in 
which  German  prisoners  were  treated  in 
England,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  hor- 
rid way  in  which  the  German-  dealt  with 
their  hapless  captives,  but.  even  vet,  the 
report  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  Commis 
sion  on  the  luckless  German  prisoners  in 
Algeria  is  known  to  v<ST)  few.  Undoubtedly 
Germans  did  use  their  prisoners  in 
some  cases  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and 
those  responsible  ought  to  be  punished,  but. 
in  the  main,  the  treatment  meted  out  was  in 
accordance  with  international  law.  Meagre 
rations  ami  our  bloekade  were  closely  re- 
lated. The  need  for  creating  a  sentiment 
of  hate  against  the  Boers  during  the  South 
African  war  was  responsible  for  the  wild 
and  bitter  accusation^  made  against  our 
present  fellow-subjects,  and  the  need  for 
fanning  antipathy  into  a  flame  of  hatred 
against  the  Germans  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  accusations  made  against 
them  during  the  course  of  the  fighting.  1 
don't  suggest  for  a  moment  that  there  were 
not  hellish  atrocities  committed,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  many  of  the  cases  repoi 
had  no  basis  in  fact,  and  that  in  others 
there  was  much  exaggeration.  Nor  would 
I   be  disposed  .•         in   the  general 

assumption  that,  m<  rely  because  a  man. 
whether  Russian,  Serbian,  Italian,  French. 
English.  Americano!  Portuguese,  happened 
to  be  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  that 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
be  guilty  of  atrocious  conduct.  The  main 
difference  between  the  Allies  and  German} 
lay  in  the  Fact  that  the  military  authorities 
of  the  latter  believed  in  and  carried  out  a 
policv  of  organised  fright  fulness  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  own  a  hostile  people 
with  a  small  force,  whereas  the  former 
did  not  subscribe  to   inj   such  doctrine. 

Fanning  Antipathy. 

The  German  conscript  armies,   like  th< 
of  France,    Italy  am  rid.  were  com 

1    of    ordinary    ci/tizi  *     were 

forced  to  go  and  fighl  whether  tl 

lo   or    not.  lternative    was 

be     put     up     agai   st     a     wall     and 
out    of    hand.  is' difficult    to    believe 

that   the   German  iai  .  ed    to   I 

soldier,     would    a*         '  '•  horribly   in 


carrying  out  his  duties  than  would  the  con 
senpud  civilians  who  opposed  him.     The 
,  militarj  officers,  train-  d  solely  for  war, 
might,    and   did,    issue  o:  or    inhuman 

which  had  to  be  carried  out,  but  the 
individual  German  soldier  fought  fairly 
enough,  and  there  is  Little  p  '  hatred 

towards  him  shown  by  the  soldiers  who 
come  back.  In  fact,  these  men,  for 
most  part,  laugh  to  scorn  man} 
our  most  cherished  illusions  as  to  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  the  Germans 
fought,  as  to  their  treatment  of  civilians 
in   t1  d  terril  as  to  their  in- 

human attitude  Is  prisoners.     Exactly 

the  same  campaign  of  hate  was  carried 
out  in  Germany  as  in  England  and  Aus- 
tralia. Our  text  was  atrocities,  theirs  the 
deliber.i  mpt  of  Great    Britain  to  kill 

old  men.  women  and  babies  by  slow  starva- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  they  put  our  block- 
ade in  the  worst  possible  light,  and  justi- 
fied the  doings  of  their  submarines  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  fair  retaliation  to  at 
tempt  to  starve  old  men.  women  and  babies 

in   England,   and,  that  the  onlv   way  to  do 

•      ... 

this  was  to  sink  as  many  ships  as  possible. 
Their  papers  further  justify  the  horrible 
treatment   which  w  netimes  meted  out 

to  escaping  crews  by  accounts  of  the  doings 
of  our  famous  mystery  ships  which  did  not 
hesitate  to  lure  the  submarine  within  range 
bv  appeals  for  help  on  the  ground  that 
women  and  children  were  on  board.  And 
so  on  and  so  forth.  The  German  people 
were  probablv  worse  misled  than  were  we. 
badlv  as  we  ■  •  •  mouflag  d  on  many 
matters.  It  was,  unfortunately,  immensely 
easy   to  cr<  ry    hatred.      It 

will  take  generations  to  get  rid  of  it.  though 
the  spectacle  of  British  and  Germans  unit- 
ing to  pro:.  :  Euro  m  Bolshevism 
would  prdbabb  alia)  it  more  rapidly  than 
anything 

What  Bolshevism  Offers  the  Worker.. 

1    .    preseni        te  of   affairs   in    Eur. 
is  infinitely  m  than  n  -ople 

1 ..  combat  Bolshevism  is 
goinj  more  difficult   task  than 

inism.      The 
the  two,  is 

that,  m  :  anism  made  1  ■  erts. 

to  masses  of 

they 

oer  was  all 

r    with    its 

ind    its 

:111>;  The  latter 

is   all    I  tn€  °ld  °: 

(rjvine  I  implete  control 
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nation. il  affairs.     It  is  all  very  well  for 
as  ]»<-re  in  h  \u.-irali  i  i  amasi  • 

merit    al     I  read    of     Bolshevism    in 

ope      lii'-uild  programme  oi     •  ead- 
vanced    Socialists    would    nol    appeal    to 

■  !<•  livinj  mforl  .mil  under 

enlightened    Government.      <  >ur    w<>i> 
man)  ol  tbem,  own  their  own  hou  ••  .  have 

Me   < Nf « >^it>    in    i  ings    banks. 

know  tii.it  the)  can  always  earn  good  w 
different  in  Europe      I  •  ng  houi 
.\<»rk,  I'  heav)  rents,  imj « >«-sil>ilitA- 

to  ev<-r  <»wn   his  own  h< 

of  land,  can  we  wonder  that  the  op- 
pressed worker  in  (.!■  mine,  OT  larm 
hearkens  to  the  preacl  the  Bolsheviki 
i  prom'  cutting  ii|)  of  the  i 
md  their  division  amongst  the  land 
workers,  who  nil  of  high  wagi  .  bort 
hours,  and  control  oi  factories  and  m 
who  talk  of  universal  equality  when-  all 
alike  must    work    lor   the   good   0 

munity?    The  Bolshevik  pro  ■  which 

have  been  most   talked  about  hi  not 

by  any  means  their  most  im[>ortant  oik's  ;  in 
ike  it  for  granted  the  MagyaT 
Galician    miner,    the    Polish 
Ory    hand    cans    nothing    at    all    about 
!s  for  the  "nationalisation"  ol  women 
.md    the    lik«-        All    he    is    i  -d    with 

is  that  Bolshe\  him  an 

opportunity  •■!  vastly  improving  his  lot  im- 
mediately.    No    'heme  put  before  bin 

\  or    the    d<  I         Dan) 

and   Austria   looks  lib  ing  his  condi- 

tion   lor      ■  II  0,    that    the 

man  who  telll  him  al^out  this  splendid  j>os 
ty  has   actually    seen    the   peasant    in 
d  with  the  land  on   which  he 
!    all    his    life    for    another,    has 

II v  been  in  the  fad  i        where  high 
■.re  paid,   short   houi  worked, 

and  the  hands  themselves  control   t 

neat.      I  e  appeal  to  t!> 

<(     I!  \                                         and 

.md  I  irelv  irresistible      What 

ilternal  ffered  him? 

Hovw  to  Combat  This  Insidious  Th'ng. 

Pru  iian    sheila 

1  the 

k  <>f  the  jcii  ntist,  hut  what 
can  be  put  up  against  Bolshevik 
Fff    more    insid  C    than 

infiniteh      difficult      to 
:    out     in    our 
number,  hunger  w  twning 

and  unemployment  t! 
Eliminat-  •  md   B 

tendencj  iuld    hardl)  formid- 

Put  what  is  to  when,  hatched 


m  hunger  and  j  i  unemployment,  Bo! 

.\  •  p  westwards  through 

■ly   it    must    take   root 

ami     ■  unless 

n  be  nipped  in 
the     •  the 

worK  ..•       •    er  their  con 

dition.     Had  een  fully  • 

the   <i  v-nt    in    England,    the 

Sank'  \  oeen 

adopti   '       [ma giro  I  com;- 

.      ol      II  V     opj  - 

the   granting   of    I  is,    who 

vehementlv  obje  o  ;      onal   insur 

who  at     lalxjur     trouble? 

through    the    emp  glasses,    formally 

ir   day,    and   agreeing 
to   it  M     •  .'i   will    pt-rman- 

entl)   -end  up  the  price  ol  and  under 

taking  to  find  houses  for  miners  throughout 
the  count!)  I    N<  immense 

a   ooi    ■  madi     to    th<*  worker. 

Hitherto    !■  had    to   fight    for   penm 

Incr  •       ay,  has  had  to  battle  fi«-rc»-lv 

for  tiie  smallest  l  'ion  in  working  Ji- 

had t<>       ft  for  himself  as    ■ 
m  in  the  mattei  of  bousing.      The  fear 
of    i  Mi  direct  of  the 

impn  t  in  the  liv<     of  the  Bri 

coal    n  cannot   be 

the  sligl  \  these  con- 

were  v.  threat  of  strike,  they 

were   not   dera  i  at    the   point   of   the 

in    Re        .    Hungan    and    else 
vh'-re.      In  an  enlighti  .  mitv.  such 

ish.  thn     ommon  of  most 

holds  '  in  i    e  k.      It  is  pos- 

by  con 
stitutional  n  and  in  such  communities 

rhc  i :  -•:         not  VCT)    '_rreat 

A   Short   Cut  to   Utopia. 
It    is     far    ot 

lopmeni 
nd    infliLstri.il    pi 

•   the  Wi  i  1  that  the 

•  that  which  ought 
I  b) 
0    sf  ul 
'  >rin 

ciple  of   tl..  -med   in 

•itain.  and  requin  r  to  iolt 

'he  f  ti  hours'    da\ 

!iich  thev  had  Th«- 

trivii        i       mon 
•d  for  further  improvements,    h 
parts  of  the  Cont  h,  nothing  but 

rould    in  I         the   great   lar 
"i  their  •    hei     litary  acres,  or 

compel    the  great    n  '  magnate 

i    enormously    improve 
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[lit-  condition  oi  worker.      By   timely 

action  England  should  escape  Bolshevism, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  very  open  question 
whether  other  countries  will  be  equally 
fortunate1.  !fhe  German  programme  is  very 
drastic,  and  would  notablv  benefit  the 
workers,  but  the  Government's  position  is 
immensely  difficult.  Before  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity can  be  put  in  force  food  must  be 
provided,  employment  must  be  given,  order 
must  l>e  restored.  Whilst  these  things  are 
being  done  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  busy. 
Its  emissaries  can  point  to  the  failure  of 
the  Weimar  Government  to  do  those  things 
it  promised  to  do.  The  people  may  not 
be  willing  to  wait.  Thev  want  Utopia  in 
a  hurry,  and  the  Bolshevik  short  cut  must 
be  extremelv  tempting;.  The  Germans, 
being  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe, 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  their  elected  Assembly,  and 
are  less  llkelv  to  succumb  to  the  Bolshevism 
than    a    less  enlightened  people. 

Where   Bolshevism   Becomes   Rampant. 

In  Hungary,  in  Poland,  in  Roumania. 
in  Bohemia,  in  Austria,  and,  perchance,  in 
Italy,  we  may  expect  Bolshevism  to  make 
great  headway.  Its  success  is  in  direct  re- 
lation to  the  condition  of  the  workers. 
Where  this  is  bad.  Bolshevism  becomes 
rampant.  Where  it  is  fairlv  good  Bol- 
shevism can  be  countered  bv  prompt  efforts 
to  really  improve  the  lot  of  the  worker. 
Where  it  is  very  good  indeed,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, Bolshevism  of  the  kind  which  has 
overrun  Russia  can  never  get  a  footing. 
We  have  been  amazed  at  the  rapid  spread 
of  Bolshevism  on  the  Continent  chiefly  b 
cause  we  do  not  realise  the  conditions  under 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live, 
and  also  because  we  have  been  fed  on  anti- 
Bolshevik  propaganda,  which  selects  the 
most  extreme  and  impractical  parts  of  the 
Russian  programme  to  present  to  our  notice, 
and  altogether  fails  to  tell  of  the  parts 
which  directly  appeal  to  the  down-trodden 
worker.      It  v<     ring  to  estimate  what 

will  hapi>en  in  Eur<  pe  in  the  immediate 
future,  we  must  always  remember  that  the 
Bolshevik  creed,  instead  of  being,  as  we 
suppose,  repugnant  to  am  thinking  man. 
is  vastly  attractive  in  its  main  features  to 
the  bulk  of  European  workers 

The   Russians  in   Hungary, 

Th<'  marked  success  which  has  followed 
the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to 
win  back  its  lost  provinces,  ought  to  have 
prepared   us  for   the   boiling    over  of   Bol- 


shevism into  adjacent  countries.     This  suc- 
-    hidden    in    ambiguous   cables 
that   the   sudderi   announcement   that    Hun 
gar)    .\  i-    dually  in  the  hands  of  the  ex 
tremists  came  as  a  nasty    jar  to  everyone. 
Having  swept  over  Hungary,  how  long  will 

•,  we  askj  before  this  insidious  thing 
overruns  the  whole  of  l.urope?  It  is  alto 
gether  u  ■  march  armies  against  Bob 

shevism,  tor  it  is  not  on  force  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  reh.  They  may  be  defeated  in 
the  field,  but  nevertheless  thev  prevail     • 

e  the  armies  opposed  to  them,  con 
sisting  as  thej  do  for  the  most  part  of  ill- 
paid  workers,  themselves  become  converts 
to  the  Bolshevik  ideals  Napoleon,  despite 
his  far  superior  military  tactics,  was  de 
feated  bv  the  Prussians  and  Russiaas  at 
Leipzig  because  thousands  of  the  soldiers 
under  his  command  deserted  to  his  foes. 
The  Ukrainians  collect  an  army  and  smash 
the  Red  Guards.  Not  long  after,  rein- 
forced bv  the  very  men  who  had  previously 
defeated  them,  the  Red  Guards  defeat  the 
Ukrainians  and  force  their  way  to  the  gates 
of  Odessa.  If  it  were  merelv  a  Prussian 
army  closing  on  this  Black  Sea  port  the 
Allies  could  no  doubt  hold  it  with  compara- 
tive ease.  It  is  practically  certain  that, 
faced  with  an  ill-equipped,  badlv  led.  non- 
descript force  of  Red  Guards,  the  Allies, 
despite  all  their  protests,  will  be  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  city.  They  will  be  con- 
strained to  do  this  because  the  virus  of  Bol- 
shevism will  spread  throughout  Odessa, 
will  attack  even  the  Allied  soldiery,  will 
seduce  the  Ukrainians.  The  foe  without 
could  easilv  be  held  at  a  distanc  The 
foe  within  cannot  be  combated.  Once 
the  workers  adopt  the  Bolshevik  creed  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  mi!itar\  force,  for  the 
workers  vastly  outnumber  the  other  in- 
habitants, and  these  must  submit  or  be 
destroyed.  Only  later,  when  the  workers 
realise  that  Bolshevism  had  not  brought, 
cannot  bring  the  millennium,  will  the  re- 
action begin.  I  have  dealt  with  i 
ism  at  this  length  in  order  to  indicate  wh\ 
I  consider  it  certain  that  we  will  soon  wit- 
ness an  alliance  between  Conner  foes 
against  a  new  enemy. 

A    Republic  in   Roumania   Soon. 

The  only  perfectly  obvious  result  of  the 
ievik  invasion  of  Hungary  is  that 
Roumania  will  again  be  in  the  toils.  Other 
results  must  of  course  follow,  but  what 
thev  will  be  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fore- 
There  is.  by  the  way.  grim  irony  in 
this  alliance  between  Magyar  and  Russian 
which     terriblv     threatens     the     safety    of 
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<ir<j\#.   t.  the  tramp  of  thou 

•     >  to  hang  i 

the    death    knell    of    Hun 
garian   freed' n.       Now    the   liberated   R 

peasant!  of  Hunp 
■ 
rei:  Govermneat     themselves.       The 

Roam  (warned  over  the  Car* 

tfhians,    and    have    possessed    themsel 

iir    land^   <>f     Tr  m.svlvania.       \\  • 
knew,  however,  that  they  haw  not  brought 
i  to  th*  •    folk,   for  in 

Koumams  proper  the  old  system  of  laud 
lonlism  still  obtain-  the  late  war 

the   Roumanian   peasants    had    risen    in    K 
volt    against    the    taskm  their    absent 

landlords  had  set  over  them,  and  their  lot. 
the  tide  of  war  having  swept  over  them,  is 
likely   to  he  even   worse   now   than   it    v. 
then.      The    M  teat    the    intra 

UDnniansj   that  we  may  take   f«.r 
panted,  end  they  will  certainly  strive 
vent   the   King  of   Roumania   establish 
_  his  rule  over  Transvlvania.     The  kin. 
irmies,  composed  of  peasants  and  workers. 
mi:  a     become     infected     with     Hoi 

ism.    will   not  prevail    for   long   agai' 
rh-  rds  of  Russia  and   Hungarv. 

looked  for,  but  in- 
ternal upheaval.  tSon  of  the  kine. 
•  'ting  up  of  a  republic  in  alliance 
with   Rus>i.i   and    1 1              •  .   will   aim  • 
tainlv   follow.      Bol  not   likel\    to 
OOth    fa  kan-.    as 

the    Balgan    will    hardlv    succumb   >■• 

.  ■    ■ .         i  aider  I 

hai  s  that.  Roumanian 

Roumania  is  cursed  with  an  ar 
whose  nobles  have  had  little  ron 

workers.    1    • 
at   all   in   Bulpai  I '!■«• 

m    the    lard, 
t  proprietor  has  a   direct   in 
in  maintaining  rm 

r  has  not. 

Bohemia   and   Germany, 

Bulgaria  will  pn  ulwark 

in  •  ith.     In  tl 

evik  influence  will  eertaaili  1" 

Bohemia  the 

^r^<].    United   with    th       i  IP 

10   in,1  But   w  itliin  th' 

mi  11  torn    oi 

arm*  d    argument    *  th    th<  md 

Hi.  '    • 

!  g  the  ' 

■  vism,    the   M 
dri  ia. 

There  they  will  win  recruits,  although  th 


inns'.  encounra  t  opposition.     Cl.irlv 

aWasriia,  stile     H'>'.and    at    her 

hack,  i    nnot        :  •       tpe  to  resist  the  Russo 
M  i  .  a i  th     Bolshevik  at 

Ok     develops,      the    Bohemians    will      U- 
fo:         to   turn    to    their     Austro-Geraam 

nee.  could 

:dlv    1-e   p!\<i.    without    Aljied    approval. 

-    extei  'led  on 

:  add  Bohemia  to  the 

1  •  .:•  nic     Federation.  is    hate 

-rm:in-    i  ■  ted   hatred. 

and  i:  that  thev  would  rather 

than     accept    Teutrr 

her]  the    cheese    will   undoubtedly 

have  to  be  made.        1  that    micklv.     In  the 

triumphing  in  ( 
vakia.    tin-   Teutonic   frince  of    Bohei 
•uld  secede  to  German  v.   and,   under   I 
circumstances,  such  seo  of   U 

opposed  I  Allies.     Although  we  still 

tk   of   a    friend  I  \    republic  of    L'krainia. 
that  state  has  cleai  overrun  by  one 

Bolsheviki,  and  i         s  -  iied 

to    Russia    pre  Tl*  '"m    of 

•■.  ernment    permits    entire    home    rule    in 
l'krainia.   and   in  ai  \    paovince  united  with 
Russia,     "0    that     Ukrainian     independence 
•ild  not  be  effect-  d.     But  the  Ukrainians 
oe  quarrel   with   the   Poles,   and 
alUed  with  th<    i         ins,  thev  will  undoubt 
•    prevent  the    Poles   from 
urinp  Galicia  and  other  district 

Could    the    League    of    Nations    Enforce    its 
Will? 

The    l.eague  •       Nations   h         een    held 

up  to  rid*  ause  the  Polish  position  is 

that  when  a  real  emer- 

would   be  taken   of 

its  .  The  I  has  is 

lin  instruct  P  ;id 

the  I  Germ  ns,   which  hive 

ried  out.     This  i  to  the 

internal  strii.  i  an  i  Beat 

two  peoples,  .md  to  the  German  refusal  to 

■  mil    the    Po  o  territory   ad 

But  tl  that  the 

enfora    if  rs    in 

not  at  all  mean  that 

•   do  90  aft)  'as 

I  ■        >e   will    have    to 
:1  with  1    governments    which 

hav  hind  them.      The  Ooa 

with   Governments  pre- 

|u  •  • « ■  1 1  i  n  2: 

Tl  •  have   no   real   control. 

and    whilst   the\    themselves  would    dread 

the  stopp.  ".        the  jvviple,   who 

feel    that     their     plight 

be  no  ind  proceed  to  defv  all 

aufhoritv.       Pola     1    in    Allied   counsels     is 
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regarded  as  a  buffer  state,  the  first  object 
-of  which  is.  to  cut  Germany  off  from  Rus- 
sia. Such  a  state  could  only  be  maintained 
by  Allied  assistance  in  the  event  of  Rus- 
sia proving  hostile.  The  Bolsheviki  are 
apparently  preparing  an  army  to  invade 
Poland.  Who  is  going  to  stop  them?  Dare 
the  Allies  risk  sending  a  formidable  force 
into  the  country,  a  force  which,  whilst  fac- 
ing the  Russians,  would  have  Germans  at 
its  back,  and  whose  communications  with 
the  outer  world  ran  precariously  through 
Prussia  to  the  Baltic?  To  send  an  Allied 
army  to  Poland  without  a  thorough  under- 
standing with  Germanv  would  be  suicidal. 
Fortunately,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many to  have  a  buffer  state  between  her 
frontiers  and  Russia,  but  the  assistance  of 
Germany  in  setting  up  a  Polish  kingdom 
would  only  be  given  on  condition  that  ter- 
ritory, peopled  by  German  nationals,  was 
not  added  to  it. 

if  Germany  Rejects  the  Peace  Terms? 

1  am  now  assuming  that  the  Allied  terms 
are  such  that  the  German  Government  will 
accept  them.  If  they  are  so  drastic  that 
the  Germans  refuse  to  agree  to  them,  and 
fail  back  on  a  system  of  passive  resistance, 
the  Bolshevik  element  in  the  country  would 
be  immensely  strengthened,  and  the  Allies 
\vould  quite  likelv  be  faced  with  a  Russo- 
German  combination  before  which  Poland 
would  vanish  altogether.  The  cables  from 
Paris  are  now  all  pointing  to  modification 
>f  the  Allies'  demands.  The  Bolshevik 
activity  has  helped  to  convince  our  states 
men  that  we  are  absolutely  bound  by  the 
Fourteen  Articles,  which  forbid  the  pay- 
ment of  Allied  war  costs  bv  Germany,  pro- 
hibit economic  boycotts,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  purely  German  territory.  A 
Peace  on  these  lines  would  be  accepted  by 
Germany  ;  supplies  would  pour  into  the 
•country,  unemployment  would  cease,  and 
the  promised  reforms  would  be  carried  out. 
Order  restored,  the  German  Government 
would  be  as  anxious  as  those  of  Franc.' 
and  Great  Britain  to  check  the  Bolshevik 
advance,  and  the  alliance  I  have  fore 
shadowed  would  come  into  being  for  the 
rescue  of  Poland  and  the  curbing  of  Rus 
sia.  Tf  Clemenceau;  and  Orlando  and 
Hughes  have  their  way.  the  terms  of  Peace 
would  demand  a  gigantic  indemnity,  would 
insist  on  the  cession  of  the  west  Rhine  pro- 
vinces to  France,  the  givincr  of  Danzig  and 
a  wide  strip  of  Prussia,  peopled  h\ 
^,000.000  Germans  to  Poland,  and  would 
/inaugurate  a  world  boycott  of  German 
goods.      Such    terms   the   German   Govern- 


ment would  n<  \'-r  dare  accept,  and  with- 
out food,  without  raw  materials,  the  peopW- 
would  speedily  embrace  Bolshevism.  In 
that  event  file  danger  now  knocking  on  Ger- 
many's eastern  frontiers  would  directK 
threaten  France  and  Italy,  even  Britain 
herself.  Even  if  the  Allies  had  been  able 
to  escape   from   their   promise  errring 

the  Fourteen  Articles,  the  present  stat<- 
of  affairs  in  Europe  makes  it  absolutely 
certain,  to  my  mind,  that  the  terms  of 
Peace  now  to  be  imposed  will  contain  none 
of  those  drastic  provisions  which  Mr. 
Hughes  and  others  have  been  clamouring 
for. 

An  Anglo-American  Alliance. 

It  has  been  clear  enough  all  along  that 
the  delay  in  formulating  the  Peace  terms 
was  not  due  to  the  inclusion  therein  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  which  all  parties 
long  ago  agreed,  but  to  the  imr>ossibilitv  of 
reconciling  the  demands  of  certain  of  the 
Allies  with  the  Fourteen  Articles,  and  the 
desires  of  other  Allies.  Even  Keith  Mur 
doch,  the  apostle  of  the  anti-Americans, 
who  has  steadily  asserted  that  it  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson  who  was  'holding  up  the 
Conference  with  his  insistence  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
Peace  Treaty,  has  now  to  reluctantly 
admit  that  the  French  demand  for 
the  Sa?r  Valley  and  for  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
demand  of  Italy  for  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 
the  demand  of  the  Japanese  for  equal  rights 
the  world  over,  and  the  disagreement  about 
the  Polish  link  with  Danzig,  are  the  real 
reasons  why  i'-  Mas  not  yet  been  made. 
It  must  be  a  grievous  surprise  to  those  who 
have  so  violenth  railed  against  President 
Wilson  and  his  idealism  to  find  Llovd 
1  i  orge  associated  with  him  in  opposing  the 
extremist  demands  for  indemnities,  boy- 
cotts, cession  of  territory  and  the  like.  This 
union  between  the  chief  English  shaking 
deleg  at  the  Conference  is  immensely 
important,  for  England  and  America 
ler  d<  tninate  the  situati 

Japan's  Demands. 

Dining  the  war  •  5   were 

circulated  concerning  the  bargains  Japan 
was  driving  in  connection  with  the  help  she 
was  giving  the  Allies,  but,  <>t  course,  no 
ret  to  these  rumours  was  allowed.    It 

wa  that   the  condi- 

tion  made   b\    the    1  '  '<■  tfernment    for 

sending  an  armv  to  Europe  was  that  Japan- 
ese were  to  be  allowed  f  r.  •  ito 
every  country  in  the  world.      It  is  conceiv- 
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able  that,  in  their  dire  extremil  I    • 

•  lid  consider  the  qm  stion  of  securing  act 
Ja ;  assistance  in  1  but  the  t 

of   transporting   even  a   million    men    from 

•  if    the    worhl    to    tfa 
plainly  t»d    the  shippii 

Entente  Government  the  j>r«  >j  ►-  • 

old   never   have   be<  n    *  d. 

It  i-  now  known  thai  a  definite  understand 

no  mi:  Paofi        I 

d   during  I  ■       •  :     I  •  .   md 

ind   Japan,    an   urn  ■  ling   w  'dr. 

Hughes'  dramatic  protests  could  not  affi 
in    the    slightest.      We    now     Irani.    by    the 
•\.  thai  our  Prim.-  Minister  has  suddenly 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.     Of  i 

has — he  had  no  option  in  the  matt 
Throughout  the  entire  struggle  Japan  ! 
t>een    treated    as    a  ind    an 

■  jn.i  1  l.\    all  the   A]  with  the  possil  • 

•    i  fnited  S  and  all  the 

Australia     has 
Japanese  warships,    which  helned  to  con 
vov    her   soldiers   to   the   front,    has  gladh 
accepted    Japanese  'ice   in    sweeping 

the  Pacific  for  enemy  raiders.  Undoubtedly 
Japan    has    been   of    great    use.    but    at    I 
>anie  time  it   is  true  that   the   Allies  could 
have  got  on  quite  well  without  her.      After 
ill,  the  battle  c\  I  ntralia  was  t 

vesse      Admiral  -s  e<  0  ir  first 

d     by      the     Japanese 
\bouk  rue    and    the    Sydm 

■  ild  have  been  quite  safe  in  the  care 
the  last  two  cruisers  alone,   ami  the 
inati-  rig  of  tl>    Pacil 

md    See    Adlet   could    have   been    accom 

I.     though     le  ientlv,     had    the 

Japanese  na\\  not  participated.     It 

now    to  ]>oint  these  things  out.   the  trouble 
that,  during  the  war.  we  were 

;     j.i|  nd,     ha\ 

in^-  o.  must  now  bt 

I  in 

i  \   •  position      She  is  under  no 

obi  whatever     to     the     Ja] 

Let   Us  Bargain  Together. 

Th.it  the  Ja]  tly  de- 

ind  equal    rights    the  world  over   when 
the  final 

Will  that  demand  be  pressed,   and 

.    will   it  be  met?     T   do  not   think 
it  will  he  pu  the  hr  nt.  but 

jf  the  Japan      went 

■  re    from    the    Confi 

claims        .     ntedj  it  is  difficu  ow 

Australia  could  avoid  making  payment  bj 

liberal  cone  isiona  for  the  help  she  has  had 

ring   the  last    four   years    in   order   to    - 


un.  en      one     com* 

to     .  \..un  r.     the     Japane 

ha\  r  all.  very  little  to  lose  by  wit 

•  Ire  rom   Paris.      An   agreement  wi 

them    the    German  islan 
rth  of  tb  ••  •      \  forced 

China  ti   kiau  Chau  and  all     t' 

The  Russian  d 
them  more  less  a  free  hand 
Ma  .   Mongolia  and  i 

The)    have    in    fact    alreadv   got   all    thi 
.t.  :•     no     longer    depende 

linaneialh  ngland.     All   I  tie. 

nnlikelv  that  they  would  withdraw  fro 
the   Conferee  •    on    the  question    of    equ 
tment.    for  such    withdrawal   could    n 
secure  it  for  them.      It   is  far  more  like 
that   tl  bargain  in  the  m.. 

push    it   no  fu  •-ecu 

.   b\    the  Allies  of    their     I 
with    China   and  approval   of   their   doin 
in   Siberia.      It   is   perf<-ctlv   p  th.- 

I  Austr 
to   the   non-.-.  n   of    1 

mmonw<  dth,    China    mav    he 
r  to  the  m<-n  of   Nippon.      It 
a  most  serious  thing,     but    one    which 
a  In  n     to    happen. 

under    the   circumstano 

ence  will  take  no  more  action  in  r< 
to  K  nth  regard  :>t  or  lr 

land.     At  til'    last   Hague  Conference  t 
k< 
nition,  but  I   bv  tl       | 

;.    after    sitting    for    M>m<-    weel        >n    tl 
doorstep  of   the 

m   the  Ha. 
universall)  in.     Tt  • 

the    K^n-ans    for    sell 
nt  and  liWration  from  tl  •    ' 
may   possibh    be   justified,   but 

;      will    not 
The   quickb    suppressed     risinc   in     I 
comes    under  the  same  « 

'    rule  on  the  Nile  is  far  n 
than   J  on   the  Yalu.     The  aim  • 

the   latter        to    N  I 

of   the   Japanese   la  mpt 

md  Ja]  dl  all  n 

I-     '•  gypt,   on   the  other   hand,   t 
aim  of   t1       British   is   to  help  the    p 
help  Some  of  them  thii 

j    can    run   before   thei    "'an    walk 
troubles   t. 

The  Italians  and  Flume. 

tent  claim  of  the  Italia 
Fiume  will    iardlv  be  agreed  to.    Dalmat 
and  th--  is!   nds  thev   will  no  doubt  obtai 
owing  to  t      secret  Treatv  with  France  ai 
England,    but    Fiume    was    not    mention, 
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therein.  The  Italian  demand  for  the  city  is 
based  on  grounds  of  nationality,  for  the 
vigorous  seaport,  with  its  constantly  in- 
creasing Hungarian  trade,  attracted  the 
Italians,  who  are  the  business  men  of  the 
Adriatic.  Fiume  was  rapidlv  developing 
into  a  rival  of  Trieste,  and  it  is  clear 
enough  that,  with  the  latter  in  Italian 
hands,  Fiume  would  get  all  the  trad*-  oi 
the  districts  which  used  to  feed  Trieste, 
apart  from  the  large  section,  which  will  In- 
diverted  to  German  ports.  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Trieste  must  automatically  cause 
the  place  to  steadily  decline  in  importance, 
especially  if  Fiume  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  By  annexing  Fiume  also 
the  Italians  would  compel  the  Serbs  and 
the  Hugarians  and  the  Austrians  to  seek 
other  less  convenient  outlets  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  ^Egean.  or  force  them  to  make  use 
of  these  two  ports,  to  the  immense  benefit 
of  the  Italian  traders  and  business  men. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment fully  realises  that  Trieste  would  be 
doomed  as  a  great  seaport  if  Fiume,  the 
natural  outlet  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  Hungary, 
were  annexed  by  Greater  Serbia.  There- 
fore, it  insists  that  Fiume  shall  labour 
under  the  same  disadvantages  as 
Trieste,  and  hopes,  in  that  event,  that 
Trieste  will  remain  a  great  port,  will  not 
dwindle  into  insignificance,  as  other 
Italian  cities  on  the  Adriatic  haw  done. 
The  statesmen  assembled  in  Paris  will 
hardly  agree  to  the  sealing  up  of  the  new 
Jugo-Slav- Serbian  state,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  view  the  forcing  of  Hungarian,  Austrian 
and  Bohemian  trade  into  German  channels 
with  equanimity.  The  probable  solution 
will  be  the  internationalisation  of  Fiume. 

That  Polish  Corridor. 

A  similar  outcome  is  probable  in  the  case 
of  Danzig.  The  thirteenth  of  the  Four- 
teen Articles  accepted  bv  the  Allies  and 
Germany  provides  that  Poland  should  be 
assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea. 
The  natural  port  of  Poland  is  Danzig,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  Danzig  is  German,  the  natu- 
ral assumption  was  that  it  would  once 
more  become  a  free  town,  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  Prussia  or  Den- 
mark. Even  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Napoleon  declared  it  a  free 
town.  It  has  been  Prussian,  with  a  brief 
interlude,  since  170^.  but  it  first  became 
important  and  famous  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.     To  stimulate  trade 


the  Germans  mad.;  Neurahrwasser,  at  the 
month  of  the  Vistula,  close  to  Danzig,  a 
free  port.  The  Peace  delegates  have, 
however,  encountered  serious  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  connecting  link  between 
Poland  and  Danzig.  The  propo^-d 
ridor  has  the  river  Vistula  in  t!  • 
and,    in   order  to  p  •  .at   river  beyond 

the  reach  of  long  range  artillery,  a  very 
wide  strip  of  territory  on  either  side  is  to 
become  P<  sh.  The  width  of  the  corridor 
can  be  gauged  by  the  statement  of  the 
Commission  that  no  fewer  than  3.000.000 
German-  are  at  present  living  in  it.  Lloyd 
George  strongly  opposes  so  great  a  cession 
of  territory,  holding  that  the  thrusting  «>l 
so  many  Germans  under  Polish  control  is 
unwise,  and  further  that  the  corridor  en- 
tirely cuts  Fast  Prussia  off  from  the  >■ 
of  Germany.  Those  in  favour  of  the  wide 
corridor  declare  it  necessary  to  make  the 
Vistula  safe,  but  that  seems  a  strange  argu 
<ment.  If,  despite  the  League  of  Nations. 
Germany  and  Poland  were  later  on  to  eo 
to  war,  aeroplanes  would  reach  the  Vis- 
tula, whether  the  corridor  were  wide  or 
narrow.  All  that  Poland  wants  is  the  ripht 
to  use  the  Vistula,  and  the  parallel  railways 
to  convey  her  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  Danzig.  This  could  easily  be  ar- 
ranged in  times  of  Peace.  Should  war 
once  more  break  out.  the  corridor,  irrespi 
tive  of  its  width,  would  he  broken.  To 
hold  the  Vistula,  the  Poles  would  imme- 
diately have  to  overrun  East  Prussia.  Thev 
would  be  obliged  to  do  that  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  corridor.  Whatever 
final  arrangement  is  made  there  would  h.. 
to  be  lanes  across  the  corridor  in  times  of 
Peace  to  allow  free  communication  between 
East    Prussia    and    Germany. 

Where  is   General  Haller? 

The  entire  Polish  situation  is  compli- 
cated now  by  the  advance  of  the  Red 
Guards  from  Russia,  and  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism  amongst  the  Poles  themselves. 
The  task  of  fixing  boundaries  for  the  in- 
states is  infinitely  2  than  people 
imagine,  and  it  will  be  years  before  th< 
of  Poland.  Bohemia.  Greater  Sei  nd 
the  rest  are  finally  delimited  The  I 
in  view  of  the  R  which 
threatens,  are  urgirj  ending  of  th«~ 
Polish  forces  from  F  with  much 
equipment.  The  !  ''.and  that  One- 
ral  Haller  and  this  force  be  allowed  to 
land  at  Danzig,  but  this  the  Germans  op- 
pose, offering  Koenigsbur|  1.  landing 
place  instead.  The  Alli<  -  are  insisting  on 
Danzig,    and   in    the    end     the    P  ill 
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the  aloofness  of  judgesffip.  And  the  three 
Dominibn  delegates  v>ere  left  to  stammer 
out  their  cases  as  best  they  could. 

The  Men  Who  Will  Settle  the  Fate  of  the 
World. 
The  Council  of  Ten  has  now   been   re- 
duced  to    four— the   octogenarian    Clemen- 
ceau;     the    inscrutable,   idealistic    Wilson, 
verging   on   sixty ,    the    intensely     national 
Orlando,    aged   fifty-eight;   and   the    ener- 
getic, tactful  Lloyd  George,    whose  knowl- 
edge of    Europe  and    European  conditions 
is    admittedly    far    less    than    that    of    his 
three  colleagues.      In  the  settlement  of  the 
final  terms  the  Japanese  representative  has 
been  excluded.     These  great  four  are  decid- 
ing  the   fate  of   the   world,    and   they   are 
grouped     in    couples     Wilson     and     Lloyd 
George  standing  for  the  new  thought,  the 
wide  vision,  the  setting  of  the  world  on  a 
better   basis;     Clemer.ceau     and      Orlando 
standing  for  the  old  order.      They  want  a 
"good  old-fashioned   Peace,"   they   would 
avoid  the  danger  of  future  war,   by  crush 
mg   Germany   utterly.      Their  faith   in   the 
League  of   Nations    is    small.      Which    is 
going  to  win  out — the  new  order  or  the  old  ? 
Presumably,  the  Big  Four  confer  in  Eng- 
lish,   as     both     Clemer.ceau    and    Orlando 
speak  it  perfectly.     Lloyd  George  did  not 
know    French   at'  all    five   years    ago,    and 
President  Wilson  is  hardly  at  home  in  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  will  be  readv 
for  presentation  towards  the  end  of  April. 
If  accepted,  the  blockade  would  be  raised 
at  once  ;    if  rejected,   it  would  presumably 
be  continued,   though  difficulties  with  neu- 
trals are  becoming  greater. 
Who  Will  Control  the  Phosphates  of  Nauru? 
The  somewhat  naif  cables  about  the  con- 
troversy over  Nauru  are  amusing  reading. 
According  to  them,   the  Colonial   Office  in 
London    was    blissfullv     unaware    of     the 
existence  of  such  an  island,    was  only  re- 
minded of   it  being  on   the    map    by     the 
wrangle   between    the    Prime    Ministers    of 
Australia    and    New    Zealand    as    to     who 
should  get    this    richest  of    all  the  Pacific 
plums  !     The  suggestion  is  too  utterly  ridi- 
culous for  credence,  but  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  Mr.   Massey    with  a    "masterly' 
note,   pressing   New   Zealand's  claims,  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  the  Colonial  Office  was 
anxious   to  secure  the   island,    and   adopted 
this  happv  means  of  so  doiner.     The  real 
possessors' of  the  island  in  question  are  the 
Pacific  Phosphate  Company,   and  the  real 
question    is    not    whether    Australia.     New 
Zealand  or  Great  Britain  shall  administer 
it,  but  whether  the  immenselv  rich  deposits 
there  are  to  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  a 


private  company   or    for   th  -    Empire    as   a 
whole.      As  the  German  Colonies   are  to  be 
valued  and  set  against  tli<j  reparation  pay-' 
ment   Germany   has   to  make.    Nauru,    with' 
its    millions   of    pounds    worth   of    valuabl' 
phosphates,   will  cancel  quite  a   large  part 
of  the  German  indebtedness.     The  Ameri- 
cans    strongly     opposed       the     view      that 
the    capture    of    the    German      submarine 
cables    conveyed    their    legal    title    to    t 
captor,    and    their  contention   has   been   up 
held  by  the  commission  of  enquiry.      It  is 
an    established    fact    in    international    law 
that  private  property  is  inviolable.     Merelv 
because   you   happen   to  capture   a  civilian 
in  occupied   territory,    von   are  not  entitle'! 
to    deprive    him    of    his    clothes.       Even    in 
war  time  thev  continue  to  belong  to  him, 
though,    if    vour   need    is    great,    you   mav 
hire  them  from  him  and  return  them  to  him 
when  the  war  is  over.     So  manv  people  ap 
pear  to  imagine  that   war  nowadays,   as  in 
the     Middle     Ages,    permits   the     wholesal. 
confiscation  of  enemy  property,   no  matter 
where  it  is  found.     Even  the  Germans  paid 
for   the   railways   of   Alsace-Lorraine  when 
thev  took  over  the  provinces  in   187 1,  and 
it    is    perfectly    certain  that    France    will 
again  have    to    purchase     these    when    she 
take  the  province^    back.      What  happened 
in   187 1   will   happen   now.      The  value  of 
the  railways  was  deducted  from  the  indem 
rrity  demanded  from  France.     The  railways 
were    valued    at    352.000.000    francs,    and 
this   sum  was    deducted     from   the   5,000, 
000.000   franc   indemnity.      In  consequeno 
France  paid  only    4.6.18.000,000   francs   in 
cash. 

A  Common  Illusion. 

In  the  old  da\s,  when  one  nation 
conquered  another,  it  proceeded  to  enslave 
the  defeated  population,  and  to  parcel  out 
their  land.-  amongst  its  own  citi/ens.  There 
was  immediate  tangible  advantage  to 
won  bv  a  war  of  conquest.  When  Germany 
conquered  France,  and  took  from  her 
Alsace-Lorraine,  she  also  conquered  and 
annexed  the  people  dwelling  there,  who 
owned  the  land.  It  happened  that  h 
deposits    of    iron.  valueless    when 

the    provinces    were   annexed,    were    found 
later  to  be  of  iron  value,  and  Germany 

as  a  whole  benefited  therebv.  but  benefited 
only  because  of  the  nearness  of  the  iron 
fields  and  the  fact  that  the  metal  entered 
Germany  duty  free.  Actually  had  Lor- 
raine remained  in  French  hands,  and  had 
there  been  no  tariff  barrier,  the  German 
manufacturers  would  have  paid  not 
penny  more  for  the  iron  won  from  the  Bney 
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a-isurae  the  liability.  Then  would  come  the 
railways  in  annexed  territories,  whether  in 
Kurope  or  the  colonies,  and  quite  possiblv 
the  colonies  themselves  would  be  valued. 
uid  this  value  be  deducted  from  the 
^2,500.000,000. 

The  Voluntary  Boycott. 

The  Fourteen  Articles  definitely  debar 
ns  from  setting-  up  a  discriminating  tariff 
against  German  and  Austrian  goods.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  or  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  hinder  us  from 
adopting  a  prohibitive  tariff,  but  that  tariff 
must  operate  equally  against  the  goods  of 
all  countries,  although  a  preference  to 
British  manufactures  would  be  allowed  as 
in  pre-war  days.  The  boycott  of  German 
goods  will  therefore  have  to  be  purelv  a 
\oluntary  affair,  and  already  certain  well- 
known  firms  in  Australia  are  declaring  their 
intention  of  never  again  trading  with  Ger- 
many. Their  action  has  been  greatly  ap- 
plauded, and  they  have  won  much  well  de- 
served advertisement  thereby,  but  one  mav 
well  doubt  if  such  heroic  resolves  will  stand 
the  strain  when  competitors  offer  cheaper 
and  as  good  or  better  articles  -purchased  in 
Germany.  The  matter  will  be  still  fur- 
ther complicated,  of  course,  when,  after 
the  signing  of  Peace,  permits  to  operate 
German  patents  lapse,  and  accounts  of  the 
profits  of  such  working  have  to  be  produced 
for  the  inspection  of  the  private  owners 
thereof,  whose  property  has,  of  course,  to 
be  respected.  Already  Allied  countries  are 
clamouring  for  certain  things  that  only  Ger- 
many can  produce;  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
sign  of  rock-like  resolve,  if  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  in  desperate  need,  yet  re- 
fused to  utilise  such  raw  material,  prefer- 
ring to  have  others  secure  their  trade  rather 
than  flinch  from  their  splendid  attitude. 

Fate  of  the     German    Merchant   Ships. 

The  German  merchantmen  have  been 
handed  over,  and  are  being  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  to  America,  and  for 
the  transport  of  food  to  Germany.  Though 
many  are  now  manned  bv  Allied  sailors, 
their  earnings  are  credited  to  Germany, 
and  when  Peace  is  made  thev  will  be  re- 
turned again,  unless  some  of  them  are 
handed  over  instead  of  money  payment 
being  made  for  Allied  shins  sunk  without 
warning  by  enemy  submarines.  The  fate 
of  the  German  fleet  has  not  vet  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  Armistice  terms  recently 
accepted  bv  the  German  Government  em- 
body the  military  and  naval  provisions 
which  will  be  in  the  Peace  Treaty.     Ger- 


man) is  to  have  no  navv  to  speak  of, 
merely  a  few  ships  presumably  for  policing 
purposes  in  the  Baltic.  Her  army  is  to  be 
reduced  to  a  long  service  force  of  100,000 
men.  For  protection  against  the  Russians, 
the  Poles,  tiit  French,  and  the  Bohemians, 
the  Germans  have  to  rely  upon  the  League 
of  Nations.  Germany  will  cease  altogether 
to  be  a  military  nation,  and  her  sons  will 
devote  all  their  energies  in  future  to  science 
and  commerce.  The  forced  abolition  of 
conscription  in  Germany  make.-,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  system  certain  in  England. 
Its  effect  mav  even  be  felt  in  Australia, 
where  a  modified  scheme  of  conscription  is 
in  force. 

Will     Britain     Lose     Her     Dominant    Trade 
Position? 

The  inauguration  of  an  entireh  new  era 
in  the  relations  between  employer  and  em 
ployed  in  Great  Britain  is  evidenced  bv  the 
concessions  granted  the  coaJ  miners  bv  the 
Government.  Obviously  the  workers  now 
fully  realise  their  strength,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  secure  quickly  those  benefits  and 
rearrangements  for  which  they  had  been 
so  long  striving  before  the  war.  During 
the  struggle,  miners,  steel  makers,  ship- 
builders and  agriculturalists  were  appealed 
to  by  the  nation  and  the  Government  to  put 
forth  their,  utmost  endeavours,  for  on  them 
rested  the  hope  of  victory.  They  were 
again  and  again  told  how  entirely  indispen- 
sable they  were,  how  impossible  it  was  to 
carry  on  without  them.  The  war  has  given 
them  a  lesson  in  solidarity,  in  combined 
action  ;  they  have  been  quick  to  learn.  The 
results  we  are  now  seeing.  Back  of  the 
whole  business,  though,  is  the  fear  of  Bol- 
shevism in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
arranged  the  drastic  alterations  in  the  terms 
under  which  coal  will  in  future  be  won  in 
Great  Britain.  The  presentation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Sankev  report  is  symptomatic 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  industry  in  the  near 
future.  The  influence  it  will  have  in  Great 
Britain's  position  in  the  world  is  perhaps 
not  yet  realised.  The  predominant  place 
the  motherland  had  won  in  commerce  and 
industry  was  mainly  due  to  cheap  coal, 
backed,  of  cpura  .  by  enterprise  and  dar- 
ing. Still,  in  the  main,  her  wealth  in  coal 
was  responsible  for  Great  Britain  being  the 
world's  carrier,  and  for  the  numberless 
factories  from  which  articles  were  produced 
which  found  their  way  in  vast  quantities  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  With 
cheap  coal  at  the  factory  door  it  paid  to 
bring  raw  material  from  far  overseas  to  be 
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depleted  Treasury.  The  need  for  raising 
money  may  yet  cause  the  Government  to 
consider  export  taxes.  Australia  is  the 
greatest  producer  of  wool  in  the  world,  and 
an  export  tax  on  that  commodity  would  cer- 
tainly not  cripple  the  industry.  Nor  would 
an  export  tax  on  butter  and  other  products 
damage  the  producer.  I  dealt  at  length 
with  export  taxation  in  our  April,  IQ14. 
number. 

New  Zealand  Notes.  March  12,  1919. 

With  the  rapid  approach  of  April  10, 
excitement  is  centring  around  the  liquor 
question.  Pro  and  anti-liquor  speakers 
are  busy,  and  the  newspapers  are  reaping 
a  harvest  from  propaganda  advertise- 
ments. The  prohibitionists  have  brought 
Canadian  and  American  speakers,  and 
the  campaign  is  interesting.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  forecast  the  result.  The  new 
element  of  compensation  will  be  respon- 
sible for  changing  votes.  Some  of  the 
staunch  supporters  of  prohibition  object 
to  paying  compensation  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  what  they  consider  a  dangerous 
trade.  Therefore  they  will  refuse  to 
support  prohibition  with  compensation. 
Whether  they  will  cast  a  vote  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  liquor  traffic  is  open  to 
question.  Probably  they  will  not  vote  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of 
business  men  will  vote  prohibition  for  the 
first  time.  Feeling  promises  to  run  high 
before  polling  day. 

The  Government  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  subsidising  the  flourmillers, 
the  purpose  being  to  prevent  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread.  The  proposal  is  wel- 
comed by  the  millers,  hut  the  public  is 
critical.  The  amount  of  the  proposed 
subsidy  for  one  year  would  purchase  al- 
most all  the  machinery  required  to  grind 
flour  for  our  population.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  to  find  the  Labour 
Party  advocating  State  Hour  mills. 

There  is  trouble  again  at  some  of  our 
coal  mines.  It  is  reported  that  a  ballot 
has  resulted  in  favour  of  a  "go  slow" 
strike  at  certain  mines,  but  the  report  is 
not  official. 

Judging  by  an  intimation  from  the 
London  headquarters  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Expeditionary  Force,  it  is  expected 
that  all  men  of  the  force  who  left  the 
Dominion  in  19 Hi  will  embark  on  their 
return  by  the  end  of  April;  1917  men 
by  the  end  of  May;  and  1918  men  by  the 
end  of  June. 


The  official  report  of  our  war  effort, 
compiled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Genem' 
Staff,  has  just  been  published.  New  Zea- 
land actually  mobilised  in  camp  for  ser- 
vice overseas  12-1,211  men.  The  number 
sent  abroad  was  100,444.  The  voluntary 
recruits  numbered  90,111,  while  32,27  0 
were  sent  abroad  under  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Act.  The  total  wastage  of  men 
while  undergoing  training  in  New  Zea- 
land camps  was  11,333,  including  507 
who  died  in  camp,  and  575  deserters. 
The  latest  statement  as  to  New  Zealand's 
casualties  in  the  war  gives  the  grand  total 
as  57.S25,  including  16.Jss  dead,  W  miss- 
ing, five  prisoners,  and    U,305  wounded. 

The    draft    regulations    in    connection 
with  our  repatriation  effort  were  issued 
to-day.    Discharged  soldiers  and  soldier^" 
widows  are  entitled  to  loans  up  to  £31 
for  the  purchase  of  a  business  and  plant, 
and  loans  up  to  £50  free  of  interest  for 
furniture.     Certain  educational   fees  are 
to  be  paid  and  assistance  given  towards 
employment.      Sustenance,   pending   em- 
ployment, is  to  be  payable,  inclusive  of 
pension,  as  in  Australia,  but  the  ratio  are 
less  liberal.    For  a  single  soldier  the  rate 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  viz..  42/- 
per  week.    For  a  soldier  with  a  wife,  the 
rate  here  is  only  52  -,  as  compared  with 
the  60/-  of  Australia.     The  rate  for  a 
soldier   with   wife   and   four  children   in 
New  Zealand  is  66/-,  in  Australia  it  i- 
7  t/-.       Soldiers     training     in     techni 
schools  or  commercial  or  professional  oc- 
cupations are  to  receive  sustenance,   r 
elusive  of  pension,  up  to  50  -  for  single 
men  and  74/-  for  married  men  with  four 
children.      Apprentices    resuming   inden- 
tures are  to  have  their  wages.  inclusiy< 
of   pension,   brought    up   to    [■'•    a    week- 
Approved  trainees  in  private  employ  ar< 
to  be  subsidised  to  receive  a  guarantee 
income  of  £:>  a  week,  exclusive  of  pen- 
sion.     Widows    without   children    are   t> 
have  their  income  brought  up  to  35/-  a 
week,  while  undergoing  vocational  train 
ing.      Loans   up   to    £50    tree   of   interest 
may  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  tools, 
and   certain    free   p         [jes    are   provide 
for. 


Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  the  ar- 
ticle, "  What  Are  We  Doing  for  Our  Blinded 
Soldiers?"  has  had  to  be  held  over  until  the 
next   number— ready,    April    19th. 
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the    driivei    sprang    toward    her. 

in  a  reprehensible  state  of   intoxication 

and  at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  on 
which  he  ha<l  disappeared,  had  exchanged 
his  swell  evening  garments  at  a  second- 
hand; emporium  on  Sixth  Avenue  for  a 
suit    of   thicks   and    eighteen    dollars    in 

■cash,  stating,  as  he  left  the  place,  that  he 
was  thinking  of  going  South  for  the  rest 
of  the  winter. 

After  a  minute  and  leisurely  stndy  of 
ah  the  exits  from  Manhattan,  the  plain- 

■  .clothe- .men  hail  given  it  as  their  unite'! 


opinion  that  Mr.  Randolph 
had  been  speaking  facetiously 
in  hi-  last-known  remark  and 
d  probably  not  voyaged  far- 
ther south  than  ("anal  Street. 
They  said  it  he  would  only 
in.  to  leave  New  York,  they 
could  find  him  at  once,  and 
-(tiled  down  on  a  policy  of 
watchful  wailing  for  that 
e\  ent. 

The  efforts  made  by  Mr. 
Milyuns  in  the  direction  of 
springing  Miss  Thornton  on 
society  went  equally  awry,  but 
were  not  quite  so  fruitless. 
His  natural  love  of  a  smooth- 
running  establishment  on  the 
slipper)  crust  of  <  lotham's 
social  plane  would  have  been 
saved  a  severe  hump  if  Ameri- 
can parents  were  as  careful 
to  look  up  their  guests'  moral 
record-  as  they  are  to  -tudy 
their  ratings  in  T'.rad-tree- 
t  urn's. 

Unfortunatel)       for       Mr 
Milyuns.   it    happened   that  a 
certain  young  scion  of  a  once 
•'"  VR  gentlemanly     house     was     in- 

cluded in  the  first  large  din- 
ner-box part)  given  to  meet 
Mi—  linogene  Pamela  Thorn- 
ton. In  the  natural  course  of 
such  event-,  the  pasty  youth 
stepped  up  for  presentation, 
registering  in  his  protuberant 
Sfifc  c'vc"  •'  gleam  "r*  dubious  >ur- 

pri-e.  What  if  he  should  say, 
"  Hello,  Viyienne!"  Would  it 
create  a  sensation  : 

-i imethii  E  did  ;  namely. 

Miss  Thornton's  modulated 
but  terribly  clear  \  nice. 

"'  I  met  Mr.  Ueamer.  -aid 
Pamela,  drawing  back  quickly 
her  half-extended  hand,  "  when  f 
was  a  chorus-girl."  She  turned  with  a 
winning  smile  to  her  recently  beaming 
hostess  "  1  don't  fare  to  know  him  in 
decent   surroundii  She  half  turned 

tow  ard  the  door. 

For  one  breathless  second  there  threat- 
ened one  of  those  silences  that  spell 
social  disaster.  Eileen  took  it  upon  her- 
self to  mash  it  in  it-  extreme  youth  with 
a  soft  tap  of  her  efficient  hammer. 
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f  Oh,  ma  i    really  go?"   she   re- 

marked U)   Mr     I'.eam 

I  )id  this  spectacular  debut  strike  the 

me  "f  [mogene  Pamela  from  the  li 
•  tin-  matronly  elite  of  Manhattan?     It 
did  not.     Invitations  rained  on  Ikt  and 
found  her  unresponsive.     Her  would 

would   have   gone   the   length 
•  i    submitting    rostrums    of    proposed 

though  to  royalty,  except   I 
th(  h  and  every  one  ot  them 

wished    to    put    her    own    nearest    and 
dearest  to  the  tesl  of  a  sudden  meeting 

ith  the  mosl  exclusive  of  New  York's 
latest  crop  of  buds. 

Pami  ised    and  ted    tht 

bids   for  the  latesl   thing  in   sensatii 
in   the   most   erratic   manner.     No   o 

uld  fathom  just  why  she  said,  "  N< 

d  much  h^s  why  she  «> 

Yi         The  mysterj  only  added  to  the 
emands  for  her  company  and  the  Na 

on   began   t<>   show   an   overwhelming 

preponderance  over    the    Ayes.     W'l 

Simply  because  it  was  not  in  the  power 

if  any  of  the  hostesses  to  call  up  th<- 

mood}  i;irl  and  sa;  |  are 

ting  to  have  just  pork  and  beans  foi 
dinner  to-night       Won't    you  join  u 
Mr    Robert    Hervey   Randolph   said   he 

•aid  drop  in  for  pot-luck.*' 

Y(  r\  time  Pamela  had  accepted 

in  imitation,  it   wa-   m  the  rapidl)    wan 

g  hope  that  Mr   Randolph,  beloved  and 

in   beck  and  call  of  these  \  i 

would  appear  and  come  into  hi- 

iwu.    Could  she  have  surmised  that  on 

t\\  lions  the  knight  errant 

I    her  thoughts  had  actually   seen   Ikt 

in   her   most    ravishing   bibless   evening 

tucker,  had  driven  her  to  I        I  miliat 

:i   her   un»iu\    with   averted 

•  and  without  inspecting  tin-  '  .-lock  " 

nd  had  !  on  to  some  quiet  stand 

(i   her  new   gior)   and  read 

the  latest  batch  of  ad-,  crying  tor  ne 

the  \\  h<  reabouts  and  w 

•uld  -In  known  these  apparently 

in  .mt  items  in  the  daily  lite  of  the 

sh<    would    h.i\  pt    hei 

3   out    1 

uch  being  her  state  of  heart,  imagine 
her  excitement  when  Mr    Milyuns  called 
by   app  lintment   and   retauV 
Word   tin-    follow il  lation    which 

he  had  participated  in  that  very  morning 

•th  Miss  Madge  Van  Tellier,  of  I- 
Ninth  Stt. 


<  Mi.  Mr  Mi    uns,  are  you  doing  all 

that    adverl  *    Bobby    Randolph?" 

"  Yes,  M  :  certainly  am,  and  if  it 

r  fru  -    pretty   soon,   I'll  have 

to  give  up  ' 

ertising    for    his    own 
good:  -  it  important  to  him — 

•id  hin»?    Would 
he  1  truly   j  to  be   found 

'.1  r" 
"1  it   :       er — he  would — 

teen  kinds  of  a  fool. 
I  think  I  caught  them  all.  my  dear,  hut 
if  1  left  any  out,  pl<  t." 

itted    the    lady    question- 
mark  ;  In  1  them 
tell  me  just  from  your  human 
in  Bobby's  rould 

you  want  I  pur- 

<•  that  J      :  nd  hir. 

Mr.  Milyuns  did  not  nd  for  < 

•  nd   that    he   did   not    understand  the 

on-]'  ■  orded  qui 

••  \  uld!"    he  answered 

aptly  and  emphatically.     "  Now  tell 

me   whal  up    your  sleeve. 

Please,   Madgi      -hat'-   ..   dear  girl!     If 

you  only  knew   how  I'm  worried  seven 

■  ■ 
t  inn's  a  flay  

"  I'm  trying  to  tell  you."  broke  in  Miss 
Van  Tellier,  "  bul  you  talk  so  much  I 
can't  get  in  am  where.  Last  night,  a  taxi 
brought  me  home  from — er — from  a 
drive,  and  the  cabman  was  /lobby,  look- 
ing -imply  stunning  in  one  of  tl 
awfully  high  collared,  khaki,  must- 
er!© its,  chauffeur's  cap,  tan 
puttee-    boot     and  all " 

"  v:  interrupted   Mr    Milyun-  . 

'  1  know  now   just  how  he  looked.     What 
was  the  h.  number  of  the  car,  and 

ro  \\  hich  company  did  it  belonj 
\  long  pau 

"  V\  hj .  I  didn't  notio 
'  Thanks  aw  fully,  my  d<  i 

up  the  receh 

Milyuns 

the     ven     much     excited     Pamela 
'  \\  .  far,  and,  by  a  fluke  en 

I    unconnected  with  the  twenty  two 
sleuths  I  have  been  pensioning  in  advance 

of  their  lif  ire,   Robert  is  dnv 

mg  one  of  t!     sixty-three  thousand  taxi- 
that    infest    the    streets    of    New 
rk." 

1  Pamela,  tears  ris- 
ing to  her  ad  rable  eve-.  Then  she  dis- 
missed  Mr.  M    yuns.     {(nntmucdonpaoesis- 
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Moeoow,    showing:    the    Kreni'in    aDd     the     famous    many 

lowered  Cathedral   of   St.    Basil,    damaged    during   the 

.revolution.      Inset — Portrait  of  Leon  Trotsky 


Red,    Revolutionary    Russia     III. 

By  Arthur  Ransome. 

PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS. 


The  day  after  the  October  revolution 
Lenin  proposed  and  the  Assembly  car- 
ried the  declaration  on  Peace  with  its 
promise  to  do  away  with  the  secret  dip- 
lomacy that  had  kept  Russia  in  the  war 
beyond  her  strength,  and  allowed  sma'l 
groups  to  gamble  in  the  lives  of  nations. 
On  that  day,  October  26th  (old  style), 
the  whole  world  was  told  that  the  new 
Russian  Government  was  ready  to  con- 
clude Peace  itself,  and  invited  all  the 
fighting  countries  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war  "  without  annexation  (that  is  with- 
out the  seizure  of  other  people's  land 
and  without  the  forced  incorporation  of 
other  nationalities)  and  without  indem- 
nity." The  declaration  was  sent  out  by 
radio  on  November  7th.  o.  s.  Some  Gov- 
ernments prevented  its  publication, 
others  sought  to  disguise  its  true  charac- 
ter and  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
offer  of  separate  Peace.    The  Allies  re- 

♦Published  by  arrangement  with  The  New 
Republic,  New  York. 


plied  to  it  with  a  threat  conveyed  to  the 
Russian  Commander-in-Chief.  Duk- 
honin,  that  further  steps  towards  separ- 
ate Peace  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences. It  should,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Allies  were  in  a  position 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  Practically  all  the 
Russians  who  were  able  to  give  direct 
information  to  members  of  Allied  Gov- 
ernments belonged  to  the  d  hat  had 
persistently  fed  themselves  and  others 
with  lies  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks They  believed  that  the  Soviets 
could  hold  authority  only  for  a  few  days 
and  they  persuaded  the  Allied  Govera- 
ments  to  share  that  belief.  The  next 
step  of  the  Soviets  was  an  agreement. 
made  acros-  the  front  itself,  -lopping  all 
military  operation-  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic.  This  was  followed 
by  yet  another  invitation  to  the  Allies  to 
join  Russia  in  Peace  negotiations.  Mean- 
while the  German  Government,  with  one 
eye  on  the  military  party  and  the  other 


STl  \!>  S  A7  I  t 


.ipr\l  S,    . 


on  tin  feeling  of  ijciman  Labour,  which 
.it  thai  time  was  unrestful  and  excited 
by  the  Russian  revolution,  \\.i-  besitat- 

r  it-  answer.    1  shall  not  lien 
tempt  any  detailed  histor)  <>t"  what  foi 
lowed     My  only  point  is  that  the  Soviet 
ment  cannot  b  ised  of  ha\  ing 

sought   :iti<1   obtained   a   separate    I  '< 
rin-  first  aim  of  the  Bolsheviks 
<t  always  will  be,  a  Universal  Social  1<< 
rotation      rhey  hoped  t"  illustrate  t<>  the 
workers  of  the  world  tlu-  possibilit)   of 
honourabl<     Peace,    and    nothing  would 
d  them  better  than  to  thwl  that 
such  .i  Peace  was  rejected  by  all  Govern- 
ments  alik<     so  thai   the   workers,  con- 
.1  of  Its  possibility,  should  rise  ami 
Overthrow  them.    That  was  their  ■ 
liui      Tin  \ .  leasi  <>i  all  i  nments  in 

th<    world,  were  interested  in  rmati 

victory.       rheir    proposal     was     foi 
general     Pt  foi     the     Pea  hich 

Russia,  in  agony,  had  been  awaiting  foi 

What    followed       St<  |     »y  « tep,  the) 
published  every  detail  of  tlu-ir  negotia 
I-.     Vrmisti  :e,  even   word  of 


the  i  ierman    <  plies      1  hen  came  the  firsi 
nan  an-  to  the  conditions 

Gei  tnanj  and  her  Allies 
expressed  selves  read)   to  make  the 

Russiai       irmula  the  basis   of   negotia 
tif.n      The  [Jolsheviks  believe  that  if  th*. 
\llit  -  had  <    en  at  that  late  hour  joined 
them,  so  that   in  withdrawing  from  that 
ition  tin    Germans   would  have  been 
mitinuanci    of   the  war  as  a 
whoh    instead  <»f  merel)  a  failure  to  oh 
tain  Pea  th  the  v  i  the  AT 

Russian    formula    would 
have  '"  •  ainab         The    A.lli< 

them,  inir.  i    ored,  to  continue 

thru    Struggl      Single  handed.      The    ' 

mans   now    ii.uk   a   bolder  line  and   tht 
1  outstt  tched  in  spurious  friendship 

ping  I  lie  first    I 

sian    delegation    came    home    t"    confei 
u  it  1 1  tl  ernment  as  to  wliat 

a.i-    to    1»<     dime    in    thi  tuatiui 

.\  1  i  n  the  .1  promised  theii 

exhausted  army,  then   tortured  working 
cla?  d  tn  be   tailing  like  a  mir 

frotsky,  at  the  head  of  a  reinfoi 
rlelegation     u-nt  i    Vaor  set 
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The 
Branding- 
Iron 


By    Katherine   Newlin 
Burt 


The  story  opens  with  Joai 
a    beautiful     mountain     girl 
reading     the     tale    of    "TYi- 
Pot    of    Basil,"    by    the    fire- 
light   in    her    tiny    cabin    on 
the        Wyoming         mountain 
side.      Without    ia    the    cold, 
itill    night,     and    somewhere 
Pierre,    Joan's    husband,  tra- 
velling   homewards     on      his 
snow-ehoes.  While    she    reads 
Joan    pictures    her    own    lit' 
before    she    married     Piern 
First,      her      loneliness     wit'1 
her  hideous  father,  who  con 
tinually  repeated   to  her  th 
story    of    her    mother's    inr 
delity.       Then     her     runnin- 
away   from   him   to   the  litth 
mining  town   to   work   in   th 
hotel,   where  she  met  Pierre 
Then  had  followed  their  mar 
riage,    her    work    in    and    on 
of     their     lit+'e     cabin,      th< 
coming     of     the     missin' 
who  had   lent  her  books,  am 
finally     Pierre's     unreasonin 
jealousy    of    the    hooks    arai 
of    the    "sinhuster." 


She   writhed    away    From   him,  silent  in  her 

I    fighting    dura1' 


It  was  not  til!  :i  week  or  two  after  this 
second  visit  from  the  clergyman  thai 
Pierre's  smouldering  jealousy  broke  into 
flame.  After  clearing  away  the  .-upper- 
things  with  an  absent  an-  of  eager  expec- 
tation, Joan  would  dry  her  hands  on  her 
apron,  and.  taking  down  one  of  her  books 
from  their  place  in  a  shelf-corner,  she 
would  draw  her  chair  close  to  the  lamp 
and  begin  to  read,  forgetful  of  Pierre. 
These  had  been  the  happiest  hours  for 
him;  lie  would  tell  Joan  about  his  day's 
work,  about  his  plans,  about  his  past  life. 
Wonderful  it  was  to  him.  after  his  loneli- 
ness, that  she  should  be  sitting  there 
drinking  in  every  word  and  loving  him 
with  her  dumb,  wild  eyes.  Xow  there 
was  no  talk  and  no  listening.  Joan's  ab- 
sorbed face  was  turned  from  him  and 
bent  over  her  book  :  her  lips  moved  ;  she 
would  stop  and  stare  before  her. 


After  a   long    while  he  would  i;ei 
and  go  t<>  bed.  bin  she  would  neia 

with  her  book-,  nil  a   ie-tkr-s  movemeni 
from  him  would  make  her  aware  of  tin 
lamplight  shining  wakefulness  upon  him 
through  the  chink-  in  the  partition    .. 
Then  she  would' get  up  reluctant! 
ing,  and  come  to  bed. 

For  ten  evenings  tin-  went  on.  Pien 
heart    slowl)    heating  i   unt'l.    all    ai 

once,  the  flame  leaped. 

foan  had  untied  her  apron  and  read 
up  for  her  book.     Pierre  had  been  u 
ing,    hoping    thai    of    her    free    will 
might  prefer  hi-  conapan)   t<>  the 
feller'-      for.     in     hi 

books    were    jealousl}  itied — but. 

without  a  glance  in  In-  direction,  she  had 
turned  a-  usual  U>  the  shelf. 

••  You    L,r<>in'    to    read 
hoarsely.      It    wa  »ainfu1    eff 

-peak. 
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She   turned    with  «   chiMish    look   of 

tunent.  -.   Pien 

1  le  stood  Up  with  oik-  of  his  lithe,  swift 
movements,  all  in  one  rippling  piece.  "B 

1 !    You're  not,  though* v  and  he  strode 
over  to  her,  snatched  the  volume  from 

her.  threw  it  hack  into  its  place  and 
pointed  her  to  her  chair. 

"You  Dwn   and  give  hied  to  me 

fer  a  change,  Joan  f,"  he  said,  1 

smoke-coloured    eyes    smouldering.     "  I 
didn't  fetch  you  up  here  to  read  para 
books  and  \.  I      I   fetched  you  up 

lure  to — "  lie  -topped,  choked  with  a 
sudden  enormous  hurt  tenderness  and  -at 
down  and  fell  to  smoking  and  staring, 
hot-eyed,  into  the  lire. 

And     Joan     -at     sihnt     in     her     pi.. 
puzzled,  wistful,  wounded,  her  idle  hands 
folded,   looking  at    him    for  awhile,   then 

absently  before  her,  and  he  knew  that  her 

miiHl   was  bu  ain   with   the   preacher 

feller's  hooks,  [f  he  had  known  better 
how  to  explain  his  heart  if  she  had 
known  how  to  show  him  the  impersonal 

i  of  her  awakening  mind.     I'm. 
savage  and  silent,  they  <u  mere,  loving 

each  other,  hurt,  hut  locked  each  into  his 

own  impenetrable  life. 

After  that.  Joan  changed  the  hours  of 

lur  study  and  neglected  housework  and 

pe-brush    grubbing,    but,    nonetheles 
were    1'ierre's    evenings    spoiled.      Pei 
tion  of  intercourse  is  the  most  perish- 
able of  all  li  •  rnmodities  ;  now.  when 
he  talked,  he  could  nol  escape  the  con- 
sciousnes            having    c  unstrained    I 

audience  ;  she  COUld  not  escape  her  kno 

ledge  of  In  usy,  the  remembrance 

his  mysterious  outbreak,  the  irrepre 
sible  tug  of  the  story  she  iding 

nt    on    till    snow    >.une   and   thl 
slim    in,   man   and    wife,   with   onl\ 

h  other  to  watch,  a  tremendous  ti 
of  .  lod  fellowship.     This  searching  inti- 

m.  me    at    a    had    time,    just    afl 

Molliwell's     third     visit,     when     he     had 
ughl  .i  fresh  supply  of  books. 

1    I'll-  re's    |  this    t"ne."    he    said 

;    Pierre  t0  read  it  aloud  to  you." 
The   suggestion     w;>s     met     by   a    rude 

laugh   from   Piei 

I    wouldn't    be   w. ist  in'   my  time."   he 
•  ed. 

It    was    the    first    rift    in    his   COUrU 
llolliwell    looked    up    in    sharp    surj 
He    saw     a    flash    of    the    truth,    a    little 
wriggle  oi  the  green   serpent   in    Pier: 

eyes  before  they  fell.     He  flushed  and 


glanced  at  J<  E  »d  at  the  table 

in  the  circle  f  lamplight,  looking  over 
the  new  books,  hut  in  her  eagerness  there 
was  less  simplicit  .n  almo 

timorous     iir,  1     his     remark    in 

silence  UDtful  looks  at  Pierre  b< 

fore  she  ns ;  was  an  en- 

tirely diffi  Now  llolliwell  w. 

angry,  and  I  stiffened  toward  his  host 
and   hi  Iropped   all   his  talk   about 

the  books  at  I  smoked  haughtily.  11- 
was   vim:  .  sitive,  no  mor< 

master  of  himself,  in  this  instance,  than 
Pierre    and     loan.       But    before    he    left 

after  supp<  i  refusing  a  bed,  though 
Pierre  conqu   red   his   dislike   sufficient 

:r  it.   Holliwell  had  a  moment  with 
Joan.     It  was  very  touching.     He  would 

tell   about    it    afterward,   but    for   a   lo: 
time  he  could  not  bear  to  remember  it. 

She  tried  to  return  his  b  railing 

with  her  amis   full  of  them,  and  liftr 
up  eyes  that  were  almost  tragic  with 
nunciation. 

"  1    can't    be    takin'    the   time    to    read 
them,     Mr.     llolliwell."     she     said,     tl 
extraordii  '  voice   of 

hers  rum  i  octave  of  r  nd 

:ne  way  Pierre  don't  like  that  I  should 
spend  my  evenin's  <>n  them.    Seems  like 

he  thinks    I    was   settm'  myself  up  to 
knowin'  i  than  him."     She  laughed 

ruefully.    "  Me     knowin'  more'n  Piern 
It's   laughable.      But,   anyways,    I    don't 
want   him   to  be  thinkin'  that.  ke 

the    1 ks.    please.      I    like   them."      Sh< 

paused.  "  I  love  them."  she  said  lum 
grily,  and    thrust  them  into  his  hands. 

put     them     down     on     the    table 
"  You're  g  ,"   he   said  quick' 

"  You  n  such  sh 

idea       You  i"    your   own.   a 

life  of  you  own  Pierre  mustn't  stand 
in  the  w.i  of  \  mr  learning.  You 
mustn't  lei   him.     I'll  speak  to  him." 

Ih,  no  '      S<  me  intuition  warned  I 
of  the  dai        in  his  doing  thi 

"  Well,  tl  en,  keep  your  books  and  tail- 
to  Pi(  .ut  them.     Try  to  persua 
him  to  read   ahnul  to  you.     1   shan't  be 
back  no?  prim:,  but   I   want  you  to 

ill  this  v.  •  iter,  read  all  the  stuff  that  - 
there  (  e,  Joan,  to  please  me."  he 
smiled  cc 

■"  1  ain't  •     1  of  Pier'e."  said  Joan 

slowly.     1 1      pride  was  stung  by  the  sug- 

n.         I'll    keep    the    books."      She 

ghed.  od-bye.      When  I  see  you 
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in  the  spring  I'll  be  a         t  learned  school- 
marm." 

She  held  put  her  hand  and  he  took  and 
held  it,  pressing  it  in  h  own.  He  felt 
troubled  about  her,  unu  filing  to  leave  her 
in  the  snow-bound  wilderness  with  that 
young  savage  of  the  smouldering  eyes. 

"Good-bye,"  said   Pierre  behind  him. 
soft  voice  had  a  click. 

Holliwell  turned  to  him.  "  Good-bye, 
Landis.  I  sha'n't  see  cither  of  you  till 
the  spring.  I  wish  you  a  good  winter 
and  1  hope — "  he  broke  off  and  held  out 
his  hand.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  you're 
pretty  far  out  of  everyone's  way  here. 
Be  good  to  each  other." 

"Damn  your  interference!"  said 
Pierre's  eyes,  but  he  took  the  hand  and 
even  escorted  Holliwell  to  his  horse. 

Snow  came  early  and  deep  that  winter. 
It  fell  for  long  grey  days  and  nights  and 
then  it  came  in  hurricanes  of  drift,  wrap- 
ping the  cabin  in  swirling  white  till  only 
one  window  peered  out  and  one  gabled 
corner  cocked  itself  above  the  crust. 
Pierre  had  cut  and  stacked  his  winter 
wood,  he  had  sent  his  cows  to  a  richer 
man's  ranch  for  winter  feeding.  There 
was  very  little  for  him  to  do.  After  he 
had  brought  in  two  buckets  of  water 
from  the  well  and  had  cut  for  the  day's 
consumption  a  piece  of  meat  from  his 
elk,  hanging  outside  against  the  wall,  he 
had  only  to  sit  and  smoke,  to  read  old 
magazines  and  papers  and  to  watch  Joan. 
Then  the  poisonous  roots  of  his  jealousy 
struck  deep.  Always  his  brain,  unaccus- 
tomed to  physical  idleness,  was  at  work, 
falsely  interpreting  her  wistful  silence. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  parson,  hungry 
to  read  his  books,  longing  for  the  open 
season  and  his  coming  to  the  ranch. 

In  December  a  man  came  in  on  snow- 
shoes  bringing  "  the  mail  " — one  letter 
for  Pierre,  a  communication  which 
brought  heat  to  his  face.  The  Forest 
Service  threatened  him  with  a  loss  of 
land;  it  pointed  to  some  flaw  in  his  title; 
part  of  his  property,  the  most  valuable 
part,  had  not  yet  been  surveyed.  Pierre 
looked  up  with  set  jaws,  every  fighting 
instinct  sharpened  to  hold  what  was  his 
own. 

"  I  hev  put  in  two  years'  hard  work  on 
them  acres,"  he  told  his  visitor.  "  and  I'm 
not  plannin'  to  give  them  over  to  the  first 
fool  favoured  by  the  Service.  My  title  is 
as  clean  as  my  hand.     It'll  take  more'n 


thievery  and  more'n  spite  to  take  it  away 
from  me." 

"  You  better  go  to  Robinson,"  advised 
the  bearer  of  the  letter;  "  can't  get  after 
them    fellers  >on.     It's   a  country 

where  you  can  easy  come  by  what  you 
want,  but  where  it  ain't  so  easy  to  hold 
on  to  it.  If  it  ain't  yer  land,  it's  yer 
hosses ;  if  it  ain't  yer  bosses,  it's  yer 
wife."    He  looked  at  Joan  and  laughed. 

Pierre  went  white  and  dumb,  the 
chance  shot  had  inflamed  his  wound. 

He  strapped  on  his  snow-shoes  and 
bade  a  grim  good-bye  to  Joan.  After  the 
man  hail  left,  "  Don't  you  be  wastin'  oil 
while  I'm  away."  he  told  her  sharply, 
standing  in  the  doorway,  his  head  level 
with  the  steep  wall  of  snow  behind  him, 
and  he  gave  her  a  threatening  look  so 
that  the  tenderness  in  her  heart  was 
frozen. 

After  he  had  gone,  "  Pierre,  say  a  real 
good-bye;  say  good-bye,"  she  whispered. 
Her  face  cramped  and  tears  came. 

She  heard  his  steps  lightly  crunching 
across  the  hard,  bright  surface  of  the 
snow ;  they  entered  into  the  terrible 
frozen  silence.  Then  she  turned  from 
the  door,  dried  her  eyes  with  her  sleeve, 
like  a  little  village  girl,  and  ran  across 
Ihe  room  to  a  certain  shelf.  Pierre  would 
be  gone  a  week.  She  would  not  waste 
oil,  but  she  would  read.  It  was  with  the 
appetite  of  a  starved  creature  that  she 
fell  upon  her  books. 


PIERRE  TAKES  STEP-  PRE- 

SERVE HIS  PROPERTY. 

log  fell  forward  and  Joan  lifted  her 
head.  She  had  not  come  to  an  end  of 
Isabella's  tragedy  nor  of  her  own 
memories,  but  something  other  than  the 
falling  log  had  startled  her — a  light. 
crunching  step  upon  the  snow. 

She  looked  toward  the  window.  For 
an  instant  the  room  was  almost  dark  and 
the  white  night  peered  in  at  her.  Us 
gigantic  snow-peaks  pressing  against  the 
long  horizontal  window-panes,  and  in 
that   instant   she  saw   a   f:  The  fire 

started  up  again,  the  white  night  dropped 
away,  the  face  shone  close  a  moment 
longer,  then  it  disappeared.  Joan  came 
to  her  feet  with  pounding  pulses.  It  had 
been  Pierre's  face,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  face  of  a  stranger.  He  had  come 
back  five  days  too  soon  and  something 
terrible  had  happened.  Surely  his  chanc- 
ing to  see  her  with   a  book   would  not 
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or  movement,  but  her  fear  had  come 
overwhelmingly  upon  her  and  every  in- 
stinct urged  her  to  flight.  But  before  she 
touched  the  handle  of  the  door,  he  flung 
himself  with  deadly  swift  force  and 
silence  across  the  room  and  took  her  in 
his  arms.  With  all  her.- wonderful  young 
strength,  Joan  could  not  break  away  from 
him.  He  dragged  her  back  to  the  hearth, 
tied  her  elbows  behind  her  with  the  scarf 
from  his  neck — that  very  scarf  he  had 
worn  when  the  dawn  had  shed  a  westful 
beauty  upon  him,  waiting  for  her  on  a 
morning  not  so  very  long  ago.  Joan 
went  weak. 

"  Pierre,"  she  cried  pitifully,  "  what 
are  you  agoin'  to  do  with  me?" 

He  roped  her  to  the  heavy  post  of  a  set 
of  shelves  built  against  the  wall.     Then 
"  he  stood  away,  breathing  fast. 

:'  Now,  whose  gel  are  you,  Joan 
Carver?"  he  asked  her. 

"You  know  I'm  yours,  Pierre,"  she 
sobbed.  '  You  got  no  need  lo  tie  me  to 
make  me  say  that." 

"  I  got  to  tie  yon  to  make  you  do 
more'n  say  it.'  I  got  to  make  sure  you 
are  it.  Hell-fire  won't  take  the  sureness 
out  of  me  after  this." 

She  turned  her  head,  all  that  she  could 
turn. 

He  was  bending  over  the  fire,  and 
when  he  straightened  she  saw  that  he 
held  something  in  his  hand — a  long  bar 
of  metal,  while  at  the  shaped  end.  At 
once  her  memory  showed  her  a  broad 
glow  of  sunset  falling  over  Pierre  at 
work.  "  There'll  be  stock  all  over  the 
country  marked  with  them  two  bars,"  he 
had  said.  ''The  Two-Bar  Brand;  don't 
you  fcrgit  it !"  She  was  not  likely  to 
forget  it  now. 

She  shut- her  eyes.  He  stepped  close 
to  her  and  jerked  her  blouse  down  from 
her  shoulder.  She  writhed  away  from 
him  silent  in  her  rage  and  fear,  and  fight- 
ing dumbly.  She  made  no  appeal.  At 
that  moment  her  heart  was  so  full  of 
hatred  that  it  was  hardened  to  pride.  He 
lifted  his  brand  and  set  it  against  the 
bare  flesh  of  her  shoulder. 

Then  terribly  she  screamed.  Again 
when  he  took  the  metal  away  she 
screamed.  Afterward  there  was  a  dread- 
ful  silence. 

Joan  had  not  lost  consciousness.  Her 
healthy  nerves  stanchly  received  the  an- 
guish and  the  shock,  nor  did  she  make 
any    further    outcry.      She    pressed    her 


forehead  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
shelf,  she  drove  her  nails  into  her  hands, 
and  at  intervals  she  writhed  from  head 
to  foot.  Circles  of  pain  spread  from  the 
deep  burn  on  her  shoulder,  spread  and 
shrank,  to  spread  and  shrink  again.  The 
bones  of  her  shoulder  and  arm  ached  ter- 
ribly, fire  seemed  to  be  eating  into  her 
flesh.  The  air  was  full  of  the  smell  of 
scorched  skin  so  that  she  tasted  it  her- 
self. And  hotter  than  her  hurt  her  heart 
burned,  consuming  its  own  tenderness 
and  love  and  trust. 

When  this  pain  left  her,  when  she  was 
free  of  her  bonds,  no  force  nor  fear 
would  hold  her  to  Pierre.  She  would 
leave  him  as  she  had  left  her  father. 
She  would  go  away.  There  was  no  place 
for  her  to  go,  but  what  did  that  matter 
so  long  as  she  might  escape  from  this 
terrible  place  and  this  infernal  torm  n- 
tor?  How  long  the  stillness  of  pain  and 
fury  and  horror  lasted  there  was  no  one 
to  reckon.  It  was  most  startlingly  broken 
by  a  voice.  "  Who  screamed  for  help?" 
it  said,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  dra; 
of  icy  air  smote  Joan.  The  ddbr  had 
opened  with  suddenness  and  violence. 
With  difficulty  she  mastered  her  pain  and 
turned  her  head. 

Pierre  had  staggered  to  his  feet.  I 
posite  him.  framed  against  the  open 
door  filled  with  the  wan  whiteness  of  the 
snow,  stood  a  spare,  tall  figure.  The 
man  wore  his  fur  collar  turned  up  about 
Ins  chin  and  ear-,  his  fur  cap  pulled  down 
about  his  brow  ;  a  sharp,  aquiline  nose 
out  above  frozen  mustaches;  keen 
and  brilliant  e  relied  the  room.     He 

carried  his  gun  across  Ws  arm  in  readi- 
ness,  and  sniffed  the  air  like  a  auspicious 
hound.     Then  he  ad.  I  a  step  toward 

Pierre. 

"What  devil's  work  have  you  been 
at  :"  said  he.  his  voice  cutting  the  air  in 
it-  sharpness  of  astonished  ra^e.  and  his 
hand  slid  down  the  handle  of  his  gun. 

Pierre,  watching  him  like  a  lynx,  side- 

pped,  crouched,  whipped  out  his  gun 

and  tired.     At  almost  the  same  second 

Other's  gnu  went  oft.  Pierre  dropped. 

This  time  loan's  nerve-  gave  way.  and 
the  room  with  its  smell  of  scorched  flesh, 
of  powder,  and  of  frost,  went  out  from 
her  horrified  sC-n-e>.  For  a  moment  the 
iter's  stern  fare  ami  brilliant  eyes 
made  the  approaching  ventre  of  a  great 
cloud  of  darkness  ;  then  it,  too.  went  out. 
(To  h>-       ntittue  ; 
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Roughly  the  rev*  i  >  lias  doubled,  and 
the  expenditure  has  also  doubled,  but  as 
the  receipts  are  so  comparatively  small 
the  deficit  to-day  is  far  more  formidable 
than  it  was  eight  years  ago.  It  may  be 
said,  with  truth,  that  the  Commonwealth 
is  not  entirely  responsible  for  this  heavy 
annual  bill,  that  much  of  it  goes  in  in- 
terest on  loans.  This  interest,  however, 
has  remained  fairly  constant,  being 
£284,733  in  .1911  and*£2000  less  in  1916. 
If  we  eliminate  altogether  the  payment 
of  interest  on  loans  we  find  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  revenue  and  other 
expenditure  in  1911  was  £79,612;  in 
1916- .17  the  difference  was  £312,566.  It 
should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  had 
the  Commonwealth  not  been  obliged  to 
raise  further  loans  to  carry  out  public 
works  in  the  Territory  the  interest 
charges  on  the  debt  which  had  been  taken 
over  would  have  been  steadily  reduced 
every  year.  From  1911  to  1916-17  the 
difference  between  revenue  and  ordinary 
expenditure  amounted  to  £1,106,310,  and 
the  interest  paid  on  loans  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  £1.859,308,  making  a 
total  expenditure  on  the  Territory  for  the 
six  years,  under  review  of  £2,965,618. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  ex- 
penditure each  year  since  the  Common- 
wealth took  over,  and  the  estimates  for 
the  present  year  anticipate  a  total  deficit 
of  £750,000.  Has  the  spending  of 
almost  £3,000,000  in  the  first  six  years 
achieved  results  which  will  justify  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  further  outlay 
of  some  £750,000  per  annum  on  the 
Northern  Territory? 

The  avowed  object  of  the  expenditure 
was  to  secure  settlers.  Let  us  see  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter. 
In  1911  the  total  population  of  the  Terri- 
tory, excluding  aborigines,  was  3248.  Of 
these  586  were  women.  Roughly  half  of 
this  population  was  European,  the  other 
half  being  Asiatics,  chiefly  Chinese.  Six 
years  later  the  population  had  increased 
to  4908,  of  whom  1022  were  women. 
The  increase  of  Europeans  was  1825.  In 
1911  there  were  676  miners  in  the  Terri- 
tory; in  1916  there  were  only  476.  This 
reduction  was  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
Chinese,  for  actually  the  101  European 
miners  of  1911  had  increased  to  112  in 
1916.  In  1917  there  were  254  more  im- 
migrants than  emigrants,  and  the  births 


in    the  .  .    rxeeeded    the    deaths 

there  by   20.      Every  man.   woman  and 
child  in  the  Northern  Territory,  includ- 
ing Chinese.  Japanese  and  other  Asiati 
but  excluding  aborigi  costing  the 

people  of  Australia  £143/2/2  per  annum 
to  maintain.  In  1!»11  the  cost  per  head 
was  only  £1  I 

It  would  hardly  seem  that  the  heavy 
expenditure  had  brought  the  increased 
population  desired,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
foundations  for  permanent  settlement 
were  being  laid  during  these  years,  and 
that  settlers  will  speedily  arrive  to  people 
the  Territory.  To  ascertain  whether  that 
is  so  we  must  find  out  whether  the  new 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  to  the 
Northern  Territory  are  settling  on  the 
land  or  not.  This  we  can  discover  by 
noting  the  increase  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  in  the  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  1911  there  were  94,329,600 
acres  under  pastoral  leases  and  permits. 
rIn  1916  there  were  110,560,129  acres 
under  such  leases  and  permits. 
Under  other  leases  there  were  in 
1911  1.(596. 171  acres,  and  in  1916 
only  109,353  acres.  In  1915  there  was 
one  mixed  farming  lease  which  lapsed 
in  1916.  There  were  20  agricultural 
leases  in  1915  and  only  15  in  1916.  The 
14  gold-mining  leases  in  1916  were  not 
renewed  in  the  following  year,  nor  were 
the  14  mineral  leases  of  1915.  Obviously 
the  increased  population  has  not  gone  on 
the  land.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Ter- 
ritory has  decreased  by  40,000.  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  by  3500.  the  number  of  pigs 
by  1000  since  the  Commonwealth  took 
control. 

Though  settlement  on  the  land  was  the 
aim  the  Federal  Government  had  in  view 
when  it  adopted  the  Northern  Territory 
scheme,  such  settlement  has  not  taken 
place.  The  increase  in  the  population 
consists,  first  of  all.  of  officials,  next  of 
men  working  on  railway  construction, 
and  lastly  of  migratory  workers  engaged 
in  the  meat  industry.  If  the  officials  de- 
parted, the  railway  construction  were 
abandoned,  the  meat  works  were  closed, 
the  population  of  the  Northern  Territory 
would  probably  be  less  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1911.  That  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory must  rely  upon  immigration  to  in- 
crease its  population  i«  demonstrated  by 
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The    cartoonists    are    beginning    to    deal     of  them  have  no  hesitation  in  showing  the 
with,  the  food  situation  in  Europe,  and  most      seriousness  of  it,  but,  as  indicated  by  The 

New    York    Tribune,    the    German    people 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  starving. 
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FOR  ENGLAND,  HOME  AND  BEATTY. 

"Taking   them   over   to    Blighty! 
Tiddley-hiddley-hi-ti !" 


De   Amslerdammer.]  [Amsterdam. 

MILITARISM    AND    NAVAL    SUPREMACY. 

Militarism:  "Why  should  I  b*  reduced  to 
nothing  and  no  attention  whatever  paid  to 
trim?" 
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[Barcelona. 
THE    COOKED   GOOSE. 
"How    is   he    now?"  "Just   lovely!" 

Germans.  Kladderadatsch  depicts  the 
Allies  destroying  villages  and  towns  in 
Norther-n  France  and  Belgium,  saying  as 
they  do  so,  "  It  doesn't  matter,  a.s  the  Ger- 
mans have  to  pay  for  reparation."  The 
same  paper  suggests  that  John  Bull's  treat- 
ment of  native  populations  has  not  always 
been  perfect,  and  Jugend  endeavours  to 
raise  the  bogey  of  s<  If  -government  for 
India. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK. 


The  Spanish  .  lies 

getting  ready  to  cut  up  Germany.  This 
neutral  cartoon  is  rather  significant,  as 
usually  the  Esquella  is  pro-Ally.  It  evi- 
dently reflects  the  opinion  of  neutrals  con- 
cerning what  is  going  on  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

F.C.G.  has  a  clever  little  cartoon  in  the 
form  of  a  postcard  showing  the  deposed 
German  kings  fishing  in  a  Dutch  canal. 


Westminster  Gatctte.] 


DEUTSOHLAND     IN    DUTCH     LAND. 
Design  for  a  Dutch   Postcard. 


[London. 
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"TAXI!"— AN  ADVENTURE-ROMANCE—  (Continued   from   page   330.) 


who  would  gladly  have  lingered.  "  I 
have  to  go  out  now.  I'm  so  sorry,  but 
thank  you  very,  very  much." 

"  Can't  I  drop  you  wherever  you're 
going?"  asked  the  very  human  mind  of 
the  leading  legal  authority  on  corpora- 
tion hedgerows  and  byways. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Pamela,  translucent  as 
love  itself:  "  I  shall  go  in  taxis." 

How  many  vulgar  vehicles  for  hire 
were  blessed  by  the  transient  presence  of 
Miss  Thornton  during  the  next  seven 
hours  is  a  matter  of  gross  mathematics 
and  consequently  beneath  the  ken  of  an 
intelligence  that  can  chat  along  about 
nice  things  like  Pamela  and  Robert  Ran- 
dolph for  pure  pleasure  and  subsequently 
self  the  remarks  for  cold  cash.  Five 
minutes  to  spot  a  lively  cab,  five  minutes 
to  ticket  the  driver  and  pile  him  on  the 
discard,  two  more  to  find  her  purse, 
three  more  to  look  innocent;  then  start 
all  over  again.  Divide  seven  times  sixty 
minutes-  by  all  that,  and  you've  got  her 
number. 

Let  us  leave  the  statistical  fiend  and 
pass  on  to  seven  o'clock  of  the  near- 
Chrktmas  evening  when  Miss  Thornton 
was  momentarily  out  of  a  cab  and  stroll- 
ing down  the  slope  of  the  hump  in  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  A  mushy  snow- 
rain  had  just  begun  to  fall,  giving  any- 
one with  the  price  a  splendid  excuse  for 
taking  a  cab  anywhere  for  anywhere. 
Before  the  portal  of  the  Great  Northern 
Lights  squatted  four  taxis  in  a  line.  In 
the  driver's  seat  of  the  rearmost  of  these, 
and  consequently  the  last  on  the  rank,  a 
lank  human  being  was  buried  in  an  enor- 
mous turned-up  collar  roofed  by  a  chauf- 
feur's cap  set  at  the  angle  of  slumber. 

Pamela,  the  very  moment  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  recumbent  figure,  felt  that 
short,  quick  leap  of  the  blood  in  her  veins 
which  is  ordinarily  termed  a  "  hunch." 
She  longed  to  step  forward  and  raise  the 
veiling  head-gear,  but  she  dared  not,  for 
not  only  wTas  the  hotel-starter  on  the  job 
but  also  the  window-shades  of  the  Poppy 
Club  next  door  were  still  elevated  by 
special  request,  owing  to  the  slippery 
state  of  the  sidewalk  in  conjunction  with 
the  homeward-bound  stream  of  dress- 
models. 

As  a  consequence,  she  was  necessarily 
content  with  opening  the  car  door   for 


herself  and  stepping  in.  The  starter 
politely  begged  her  to  pass  to  the  taxi  at 
the  head  of  the  rank  and  just  as  politely 
she  informed  him  that  her  feet  were  wet 
>ugh  as  it  was.  In  the  meantime,  even 
•  light  weight  on  the  running-board 
had  startled  the  driver  into  wakefulness, 
and,  without  going  through  any  motions, 
he  had  heard  the  unforgettable  tones  of 
her  voice. 

The  starter  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
barked  out  an  address  in  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  kindly  offered  to  "  turn  her 
over  for  him."  The  driver  laid  trem- 
bling hands  on  the  wheel  and  cautiously 
drew  himself  up  to  a  sitting  position 
without  disturbing  the  shielding  angle  of 
his  cap.  Far  from  his  troubled  mind 
were  thoughts  of  snow,  the  slush,  and 
skidding,  lie  threw  in  his  clutch,  started 
her  with  a  jerk,  rounded  the  cab  in 
front  successfully,  skidded  mightly  there- 
after, straightened  her  out,  skidded 
again,  and  crashed,  with  a  great  splinter- 
ing of  spokes,  broadside  front  on  the 
curb  directly  before  the  delighted  win- 
dows of  the  Poppy  Club. 

Nothing  would  have  happened  to  Misrs 
Thornton  had  she  been  sitting  back  in  a 
lady-like  manner,  but  at  the  moment  of 
the  cab's  collision  with  the  imperturbable 
curb,  .she  was  otherwise  occupied ;  in 
short,  the  glass  being  a  bit  frosted,  she 
was  standing  up  trying  to  peck  through 
the  speaking-slot.  As  a  consequence. 
when  the  door^flew  open  with  the  shock. 
she  also  flew  and  volplaned  to  a  landing 
on  hands  and  knees  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  very  wide  sidewalk. 

With  a  cry  of,  "  Oh,  miss!"  the  driver 
sprang  toward  her,  but  when,  still  on 
hands  and  knees,  she  looked  up  and 
gasped.  "Oh,  Randy— Mr.  Randolph!" 
he  turned  and  fled  down  the  hill. 

"  Hi!  You  Slim  Ilervey!"  yelled  the 
starter.  "  Come  back  here  an'  sign  up 
for  the  junk  !" 

In  the  meantime,  which  wasn't  much 
more  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  three 
perennial  near-youths  dashed  down  the 
steps  of  the  Poppy  Club  to  the  assistance 
of  the  loveliest  trouble  that  had  ever  sent 
out  an  S.  O.  S.  signal  in  the  face,  of 
ready  help  to  the  falling.  Individually 
and  collectively,  they  raised  the  curly- 
haired  vision  to  its  feet. 
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right  in  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  unearned  increment. 

As  he  gazed  for  one  too  brief  second 
down  into  the  pleading  eyes  and  adorably 
eager  face  of  this  lovable  vision  on  her 
hands  and  knees,  which  it  seemed  unbe- 
lievable he  had  one  held  in  his  anns. 
only  the  oft-repeated  favourite  poem  of 
his  nurse : — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 
Loved  I  not  honour  more, 

kept  him  from  facing  the  avalanche  of 
ridicule  and  giving  the  eternally  search- 
ing Diogenes  with  his  lantern  a  run  for 
his  money.  As  previously  stated,  it  was 
not  to  be.  Mr.  Randolph  turned  from 
the  waiting  arms  of  the  sweetest  tempta- 
tion ever  reniged  by  man  and  made  his 
swift  way  to  the  sanctum  of  Mr.  Tourke 
O'Shaughnessy,  foreman-manager  of  the 
Village  Cab  Company. 

"Tourke,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  "I'm 
through.  Smashed  up  the  two  off  wheels 
of  my  waggon  on  the  curb  in  front  of 
the  Poppy  Club.  Dock  me  thirty,  please, 
and  make  out  my  pay-check." 

'  Through  Slim:  Whadda  ya  mean?-' 
said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  "  Think  I'm 
goin'  to  sack  you  for  a  skid  on  a  day 
like  this?  Pay  for  your  fun.  kid,  but 
take  another  waggon." 

Robert  Randolph,  alias  Slim  Hervey, 
shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  he  said. 
"  I've — I've  lost  my  nerve." 

'  Lost  your  nerve !"  gasped  Mr. 
C  >'Shaughnessy.  "  Whadda  ya  mean  by 
tellin'  me  a  lie  like  that  ?  Come  on,  now  : 
draw  a  map!    Did  ye  kill  the  inside?*' 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Slim;  "that's  just  it. 
I  mean  the  young  lady  is  very  much  all 
right." 

"  I  begin  to  get  you,"  murmured 
Tourke.  "  Skirt  on  your  track,  eh?"  A 
look  of  pity  followed  by  one  of  loyalty 
crept  into  his  eyes.  '  Look  here.  Slim." 
he  continued :  "  I  know  that  tryin'  to  trick 
a  female  is  like  playin'  hockey  with  a 
stick  o'  dynamite,  but  we  got  a  lot  o'  high 
cards  to  draw  to.  First  shot  out  o*  the 
box,  all  the  boys  here  is  for  you.  Then 
there's  your  frien's,  the  Force.  I  want  to 
tell  you,  Slim,  you're  the  first  driver  I 
ever  had  that  could  flatten  out  a  cop  on  a 
busy  day  an'  make  him  think  it  was  a 
joke." 

'  Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  but 
shook  his  head  sadly. 


"Now,  listen,"  resumed  Mr.  (  '"Shaugh- 
iiessy:  "I'm  goin'  to  have  the  boys  up 
here  as  they  come  in  an'  put  'em  on.  I 
the  encr'acte,  you  slip  out  for  a  make-up. 
Get  Sally-Painter  round  the  corner  to 
tone  your  face  down  to  the  colour  of 
your  freckles,  do  a  little  job  on  yer  eye- 
brows, an'  fix  a  deep  scar  in  the  upper 
lip  of  yer  speakin'-tubc.     Get  m 

Mr.  Randolph's  widely  placed  blue 
eyes  narrowed  in  an  effort  to  examine 
the  proposition  shrewdly  from  all  angles, 
and  the  light  of  hope  was  just  beginning 
to  dawn  across  the  trouble  in  his  honest 
face  when  there  came  a  sharp  knock  on 
the  door,  followed  promptly  by  the  rattle 
of  the  loose  knob  and  the  unceremonious 
entry  of  one  bird-like,  bald-headed,  dap- 
per corporation  lawyer  and  two  corpulent 
gum-shoe  plain-clothes  men. 

"  Yere !  Wot  the — "  exclaimed  the  out- 
raged Mr.  O'Shaughnessy. 

The  legal  light  paid  him  no  heed  ami 
advanced  on  the  fast-wilting  Slim  Hervey 
with  outstretched  hand. 

Robert!"  he  cried  beamingly.     "My 
dear  boy,  I'm  glad  to  see  you !" 

"Don't  take  the  glad  hand.  Slim," 
warned  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  "  The  little 
runt  may  be  tryin'  to  serve  papers  on  yer. 
Now,  gents,  show  yer  warrant  er  I'll  call 
the  boys  an'  you  take  the  consequences." 

"  I  guess  it's  all  right,  Tourke."  said 
Slim  weakly.  '  They  aren't  going  to  pull 
me.  exactly." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  they  think 
they're  goin'  to  pinch  you  er  not."  re- 
marked Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  fixing 
malignant  eyes  on  the  two  heavy  flank- 
ing forces  of  the  small  lawyer.  "  I  never 
did  like  the  smell  of  fat."  Suddenly  he 
roared:  "Hey!     Boys!" 

The  two  bulls,  strayed  into  inhospitable 
pastures,  turned,  stepped  cat-footed  to 
the  door,  and  took  the  flight  of  steps  in 
three.  They  cannot  be  blamed,  for  they 
had  recognised  in  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
the  man  who  had  once  been  arrested  for 
pushing  over  with  one  hand  a  Ford  that 
had  crowded  him. 

"  Xow.  Robert,"  said  the  legal  person- 
age, apparently  quite  oblivious  of  the 
desertion  of  his  supports.  "  I  just  want  to 
talk  with  you.     May  I  sit  down?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Mil  vims,"  said  Robert 
apathetically. 

"  Excuse  me,"  murmured  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy.  "  Did  I,  or  didn't  I  get 
the  name  correct?" 
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waggon  for  a  week  or  two — that  is,  if 
you  realize  you'll  be  doing  me  just  a 
plain,  unornamental   favour." 

sure,  kid!"  said  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
flushing.  all     his    kind   on   the 

verge  of  gratitude.     "  That's  all  right." 

"Thanks  a  lot!"  said  Mr.  Randolph. 
"  And  do  you  mind  if  I  take  the  Wall 
Street  beat'  for  awhile?     I  need  money." 

"  Why,  Slim,  what's  got  ye?  Ye  know 
that's  the  rottenest  short-run  stand  in 
town.  Now,  ef  it's  money  you  want—" 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  reached  slowly  down 
into  his  capacious  trousers  pocket,  his 
eyes,  meanwhile,  studying  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's physiognomy  with  a  shrewd  glint 
that  had  forestalled  many  a  clever  at- 
tempt at  a  touch  in  years  gone  by. 

"  Yes,  money,"  said  Mr.  Randolph 
pensively ;  "  a  hundred  thousand  dollars' 

worth." 

Tourke's  face  underwent  a  startling 
change,  as  though  it  had  tumbled  down  a 
whole  ladder  of  emotions  until  it  landed 
with  a  jolt  on  a  solid  platform  of  in- 
finite pity. 

"  Take  any  beat  ye  like,  boy.  while  yer 
c'n  hold  the  "wheel,"  he  said,  at  the  same 
time  jambing  the  brakes  down  on  his  too 
generous  hand.  "An'  be  sure  your  ol' 
frien'  Tourke  ain't  goin'  to  forget  to 
come  to  the  hospital  to  see  you  "— - he 
finished  almost  with  a  sob—"  often." 

For  five,  restless,  heart-breaking  days, 
Mr.  Randolph  and  his  cab  were  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  every  short-horn  curb- 
broker  that  wanted  his  friends  and  cus- 
tomers to  see  him  start  away  from  the 
scene  of  others'  labours  in  a  taxi.  The 
vast  assurance  that  had  graced  him  when 
he  allowed  Mr.  Milyuns  to  infer  that 
nine  days  was  plenty  in  which  to  pick  up 
a  hundred  thousand  and  that  had  also 
tinged  a  remark  made  some  weeks  before 
to  a  Miss  Madge  Van  Tellier  to  the 
effect  that  the  great  thing  nowadays  was 
to  avoid  having  too  much  money  had 
been  gradually  worn  to  a  ragged  frazzle. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  on  the  point  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  himself  that  he  was  giv- 
ing way  to  the  too  constant  strain  rather 
than  to  any  defect  in  his  philosophy  of 
the  easiness  of  wealth  when  an  excited 
and  hatless  elevator-boy  rushed  up  and 

said:  . 

"  Here,  youse  !  Mr.  Embonpoint  Mor- 
eum's  car  has  froze.  Ring  vour  ol'  fire- 
alarm. 


Mr.  Randolph  almost  knocked  over  a 
fare  that  was  attempting  to^get  inside. 

"  Engaged  !"  he  growled,  as  he  stooped 
to  "  turn  her  over." 

Five  minutes  later,  hi-  cab  was  carry- 
ing, in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Morgum, 
above-mentioned,  and  another,  the  poten- 
tial pivots  of  very  tight-vested  interests 
to  the  tune  of  twelve  billion  dollars.  It 
may  be  thought  that  it  was  Slim  l  lervey's 
intention  to  waft  this  precious  pair  to 
some  boskv  retreat,  cover  them  with 
leaves,  and'  hold  them  for  ransom,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  desired  no- 
thing from  these  two  potentates  among 
a  race  of  lucre  giants  beyond  what  might 
come  to  him  through  his  ever-open  speak- 
ing-slot. 

This  is  all  he  heard : 
"  Lewisfader  is  getting  kind  of  fresh." 
"  That's  what  I  been  thinkin'." 
"When?" 

"What  about  Friday,  when  the^Bun- 
kers-Bollweevil  report  comes  out?" 
"  Good  idea  !    Friday  it  is." 
Not  another  word,  but.  as  it  happened, 
it   was   enough   to   start    Mr.   Randolph 
honking  up-town    the    moment    he  had 
dropped  his  laconic   fares  at  their  next 
board  meeting.     No  one  had  to  tell  him 
who   Lewisfader   was;   he   had   been   to 
college  with  that  financier's  son.  and  if 
there  was  one  thing  above  all  other-  that 
said  off-spring  was  good  at.  it  was  blow- 
ing his   father's  horn.     Lewisfader  was 
this  and  Lewisfader  was  that,  hut  prin- 
cipally and  especially  he  was  the  central 
rock  in  the  money  maelstrom  known  to 
the  stock-market  as  "  Amal.  I.  S.  &  < 
which  had  only  lately  dared  to  swell  its 
portentous  belly  in  the  company  of  I 
most  developed  and  vicious  saunans  of 
the  financial  world. 

All  the  way  up-town,  Mr.  Randolph's 
face  was  concentrated  in  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  frown  of  which  it  was  cap- 
able. He  was  not,  however,  weighing 
the  substance  of  what  he  had  heard  this 
way  and  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  moment  the  one  word.  "  Lev  r," 

had  reached  his  ears,  he  had  seen  the 
great  light  and  grasped  his  hunch  beyond 
any  thought  of  looking  hack.  That  part 
of  it  was  settled  ;  what  worried  him  now 
was  the  amount  of  ways  and  means  in 
his  pocket.  Bv  thinking  very  hard,  he 
added  up  his  capital  without  bringing  it 
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warned  that,  unless  a  real  blockade  is  possible, 
it  will  never  be  practicable  again  for  this  coun- 
try to  do  to  an  enemy  what  she  has  done  to 
Germany.  If  she  attempted  it,  she  would  be 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  and  abusing  her  posi- 
tion as  mistress  of  the  seas.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  any  other  nation  should  attempt 
"  frightfulness,"  it  is  now  established  that  we 
can  use  our  sea  power  to  strangle  her  as  we 
strangled  Germany. 

He  points  out  that  what  is  called  the 
blockade  was  not  really  a  blockade  at  all. 
It  originated  in  a  British  Order,  which 
'  forbade  all  sea-borne  commerce  into  or 
out  of  Germany,  whether  direct  or  in- 
direct, and  had  all  the  effects  of  a  block- 
ade, and  others  besides."  The  measure, 
he  considers,  was  just  and  necessary,  and 
must  now  be  accepted  as  part  of  inter- 
national law,  as  it  was  acquiesced  in  by 
all  the  neutrals,  excepting  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Holland,  which 
were  too  weak  to  resist. 

He  holds  that  the  neutral  signatories 
to  the  Hague  Conventions  ought  to  have 
strongly  protested  against  the  treatment 
pf  seamen  both  by  the  German  and  the 
British  Governments.  At  the  same  time 
he  thinks  Great  Britain  was  fully  entitled 
to  decline  to  set  free  any  German  seamen 
who  fell  into  British  hands,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  had  not  liberated 
merchant  seamen  captured  by  them.  The 
Convention,  dealing  with  the  matter, 
which  was  solemnly  agreed  to  by  all  the 
Powers  in  VM)1.  reads:  "The  Captain, 
officers,  and  members  of  the  crew,  if  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  the  enemy  State,  are 
not  made  prisoners  of  war,  provided  that 
they  undertake,  on  the  faith  of  a  written 
promise,  not  to  engage  while  hostilities 
last  in  any  service  connected  with  the 
operations  of  war." 

Here  was  a  pact  not   made  between   Great 
Britain  and  Germany  only ;  but  between  both 


of  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  to 
the  advantage  of  everybody,  and  particularly 
by  way  of  precedent,  that  the  pact  should  be 
enforced  on  the  first  opportunity  when  occa- 
sion arose.  Had  the  United  States.  Sweden, 
Norway,  i  folland,  Spain,  and  all  other  neutral 
maritime  Powers  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
nst  the  breach  originally  committed,  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  might  have  enforced 
respect  for  the  Convention.  Instead,  they 
chose  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  concerning  the 
belligerents,  and  the  belligerents  alone — a 
short-sighted  policy  that  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  of  any 
avail,  it  is  certain  that  all  nations  composing 
the  League  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  the 
rules  laid  down  by  it  for  international  con- 
duct. The  Hague  Conventions  were  as  bind- 
ing as  any  international  agreement  has  ever 
been ;  even  the  German  Prize  Court  decided 
that  they  were  binding  on  Germany  1  Yet  the 
signatory  Powers,  one  and  all,  allowed  them  to 
be  disregarded  right  and  left,  so  that  now  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  expression  of 
pious  opinions. 

The  Conventions  relating  to  the  status 
of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  were  also  ignored  by  all 
parties.  These  Conventions  have  often 
been  explained  in  these  pages,  and  are  to 
the  effect  that  ships  of  a  belligerent  found 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  an 
enemy  port  ought  to  be  allowed  to  depart 
home  freely.  The  British  Government, 
Mr.  Deans  says,  originally  gave  enemy 
ships  a  fortnight  to  clear  out  of  British 
ports,  and  endeavour  to  get  home,  but  he 
goes  on : — 

The  good  faith  of  Germany  not  being  quite 
clear,  the  Order-in-Council  was  made  condi- 
tional on  the  German  Government  extending 
similar  treatment  to  British  ships  in  Gerntan 
ports.  .  .  .  The  Germans  seized  every  British 
ship  and  every  ounce  of  British  cargo  on 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands,  and  refused 
to  release  any.  As  a  consequence  the  0\ 
in-Council  became  a  dead  letter.  Again,  one 
inquires,  why  did  not  the  other  signatories 
interfere  to  enforce  respect  for  the  common 
agreement  ? 


PEACE    OR   WAR? 


Mr.  Austin  Harrison  contributes  two 
interesting  articles  to  his  magazine,  The 
English  Review.  In  the  first  he  tells  of 
his  election  contest  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George;  in  the  second,  he  discusses  the 
making  of  a  true  Peace.  His  decision  to 
fight  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  home  con- 
stituency was  arrived  at  suddenly,  and  he 
undertook  the  contest  solely  in  order  to 
force  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  make  a  de- 
finite declaration  concerning  conscription. 
He  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  any- 


body to  propose  and  second  him,  but  was 
finally  successful.  He  had  only  three 
meetings,  and  was  badly  defeated,  but  he 
achieved  his  object.  In  his  manifesto  is- 
sued three  days  before  the  poll,  the 
Prime  Minister  declared  that  "  conscrip- 
tion depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Peace."  On  the  day  of  the  polling,  how- 
ever, posters  appeared  all  over  the  consti- 
tuency calling  for  votes  "  for  the  Prime 
Minister  and  no  conscription."  "Thus," 
Mr.     Harrison,    "my    object    had 
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ittained.     I  had  forced  Mr.  Lloyd 
make    a    clear  tient   of 

[*he 
contest  showed  that  he  had  to  take  this 

inly  alternative 
scription."     He  mentions  incident- 
ally that  none  of  his  i  aure 
i  to  the           absent  sol- 
diers, and  apparently  he  found  most  of 
hi-  >upporter-  an.            the  returned  men. 
In   his          nd   article.   Mr.    Harris 
: — 

•liaps  tin-  chief  difficulty  of  the  Allies  at 

the  ce,  out  of  which  the  prin- 

-  governing'  the  League  of  Nations  are  to 
will  lie  in  the  formulation  of  jus- 
tice towards  an   enemy   who  has   shown   such 
•old  brutality  in  war.  and  particularly  towards 
In  Ink—    prisoners.      A<    the   beginning   of    the 
I     wrote    again     and    again    about     this 
German  "  intelligent  brutality."     I  showed  that 
it    was    part    of    the    German   military    system, 
rism  being  an  accepted  instrument  of  their 
'heory,    and    I    therefore    urged    that    we 
should    take    very    strong   Governmental    mea- 
sures to  bring  home  to  the  Germans  that  re- 
prisals would  be  immediately  adopted  in  the 
I  of  their  necessity.     But  at  that  time  the 
1        -  rnment    failed   to  understand   the   enemv. 
1  was  laughed  at  for  presuming  to  "  instruct 
them.     To-dav  the  story  of  the  prisoners  pre- 
a    terrible    indictment    calculated    in    no 
small  way  to  influence  the  work  of  construc- 
ts of  those  things  that  w< 
i   forget,  and   will  brand   the  Germans 
for  generations. 

All  the  same.  h<  i,  it  is  the  duty  of 

every  man  who  writes  to  weigh  his 
words,  for  the  need  of  the  hour  is  fear- 
less sincerity,  and  he  tells  the  following 
incident  to  show  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question  : — 

I  could  not  help  feeling  this  the  other  e 
inp  1  •.  ■     with 
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]  have  expressed  in  earlier  mini- 
|  is    to  that     if    We 

compel      German      disruption,      if      we 


annex  rm  rritory,     and     make 

impossible     <1  in     the     German 

people,     there     will     he  i    to 

the    world       "  We   may    make   terms   of 
Mr.  Harr  which  will 

ate  conscription,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  automatically  invalidate 
any  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations." 

:i   and   woir  n   should   attenti 
this,    because    afterwards    it    will    be    too    late. 
li.    for   example,   Fran<  d   to  annex 

the  I  •    the  Rhim  the  pro. 

has  been  put    forward*  in  the   Pres  shall 

mpelfed  to  maintain  an  army  of  a  m- 
men,  with  conscripti  I  the  re- 

serves.    Th(  from 

France,  with  a  declining  population  bi 
war,    will    not    have   the    men    permani 
bold    the  annexed   territory — unaided.      U 
allow  ourselves  to  be  involved  into  making  a 
Peace  of  annexation,  the  ultimate  defence  of 
that   territory  will   fall  upon  us;   its  c 
will    control   all   our    foreign    policy;    will   de- 
finitely associate  us  with  the  Euroj 
must  compr  ur  whole  outl> 

military   policy.      We   shall    not    l>e    fr< 
independent ;    we    shall    be    !>ound    to    Fr 
Now   that    must    entail    conscription,    which    is 
the  very  thing  we  entered  the  war  to 
Needless   to   say.   there   will   rx  te  of 

Nations  in  such  an  eventual: 

Supposing  we  bring  about  German  d 
ruption,    a    proposal     winch    has    been 
strongly  supported  in  England  a:. 
tralia,   only    force   can    preserve   such    a 
state  of  ch.-t  In  other  words.  V. 

Europe  will  have  to  continue  militarism 
stifle    its     reappearance    in    Central 
Europe.     Can   we  safely  undertake  this 
task,  asks  Mr.  Harri  en  if  we  want 

to?    Nations  cannot  he  crushed  pern 
ently,  and  we  have  Ru  '.ill  to  deal 

with.      A  many    people   here,   and 
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volve them  in.     Mr.    Harrison  ghes  the 
following  warning: — 
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of  balance — w       won  because  at  the  supreme 

crisis    America    was    able    to    throw    into    the 
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balance  her  magnificent  young  troops,  thereby 
turning  the  scales,  as  Marshal  Joffre  recently 
said.  But  without  that  American  balance  a 
force  Peace  would  not  he  a  permanent  Peace. 
We  and  France  would  have  to  remain  armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  guardians  of  our  annexa- 
tions, and  eventually  that  would  become  a  de- 
mocratic issue,  and  might  even  become  a  re- 
volutionary issue. 

He  refers  briefly  to  the  eleetion  non- 
sense about  gigantic  indemnities  of 
£30,000,000,000,  pointing  out  that  the 
limit  of  an  indemnity,  particularly  if  at 
the  same  time  we  are  not  disposed  to 
trade  with  Germany,  is  easily  fixed,  be- 
cause easily  ascertained.  In  this  last  in- 
stance Germany's  refuge  is  Bolshevism. 

The  real  issue,  then,  before  the  world  is 
-whether  militarism  can  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary; and  really  nothing  else  matters,  because 
all  reconstruction  here  must  depend  upon 
European  construction  or  order.  All  the  con- 
ditions for  construction  are  present  as  never 
before  in  history.  Not  only  has  war  been 
found  out,  but  the  forces  which  make  war 
have  been  found  out.  We  have  discovered 
new  values.  We  stand  thus  at  the  threshold 
-of  a  new  meaning  to  history.  It  is  to  find 
the    definition    and    equation    of    opportunity. 
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world  looks  to  Pr< 

sibility  of   the    Prime   Minister   is   no   whit  the 

less.     For  he  holds   in  his  hands  the  fat. 
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FOSTER  -  FATHERING    FRANCE. 


Mrs.  Waldron  tells  in  Collier's  of  a 
most  interesting  development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  orphan  children  of  French 
soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
Some  time  ago  Otis  Mvgatt,  an  American 
-engineer  living  in  Paris,  conceived  the 
idea  of  arranging  for  the  adoption  of 
French  orphans  by  Americans,  not  in  a 
haphazard  way.  but  in  systematic 
fashion. 

In  a  sentence,  the  plan  is  this:  That  an 
American  doctor  shall  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  French  doctor  who 
has  died  in  his  hospital ;  that  an  American 
architect  shall  make  it  possible  for  the  son 
of  a  French  architect,  fallen  on  the  field  of 
honour,  to  follow  in  his  father's  profession ; 
that  an  American  farmer  shall  put  a  fallen 
French  cultivator's  family  on  its  feet.  How 
could  one  better  make  sure  that  the  aid  will 
be  intelligent  and  sympathetic?  The  financial 
arrangement  becomes  but  the  basis  fur  a  real 
relationship.  Once  a  month,  at  least,  the  child 
i  his  mother  writes  to  the  American,  giving 
news  of  the  family  and  of  the  child's  progress, 
perhaps  samples  of  his  school  work.  In  his 
replies  the  American  has  a  chance  to  be  as 
helpful  a  father  as  it  is  in  him  to  be,  and  he 
returns  news  of  the  American  home.  So  the 
hip  begins. 

Over  5000  children  have  been  adopted, 
although  no  publicity  has  been  given  to 
the    movement.      It    is    anticipated    that 


many  more  thousands  of  Fi 
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closer  than  it  has  ever  been  in  tin 

With  I  to  th 

dren.   says    Mrs.   Waldi 
ask  why  efl 

portion  of  the  people   ■■•■ 
enjoyed  comp; 

fining  the  scheme  to  those  in  nm- 

stati' 

The  answer  is  tv 
ease  is  a  thing  of  tl 
enjoyed 

not   meet   th< 

• 
thinf 

On  the  str 
certing  sight  of  one  woman  in  unaccustomed 
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•  pril  :, 


sullies   paid    I  her   husband's   mushroom 

factory,    and    another    woman    returning 

her    day's    work    in    that    factory,    and 

filling    her    market    basket    on    the    way    with 

meat  at  one  dollar  a  pound  than  bi 
the  war  she  could  afford  to  buy  at  twenty-five 
cents,  you  will  see  a  harrying  inconspicuous 
\g  of  women,  mostly  in  Mack,  concealing 
shabhincss  by  neatness.  If  you  follow  them 
to  their  work,  perhaps  in  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  or  if  you  enter  their  homes,  you 
will  discover  the  tragedy  of  the  educated 
French.  All  prices  have  at  least  tripled  :  many 
incomes  have  disappeared.  Favourite  tOl 
loans  have  ceased  to  pay  dividends  !  A  law 
meant  to  protect  the  families  of  the  mobilised 
prevents  landlords  from  demanding  their  rent.-. 
The  breadwinner,  and  often  a  whole  genera- 
tion  of  cousins,  have  been  killed  or  disabled. 
The  mother  is  in  most  cases  untrained  to 
-earning  work.  Add  to  this  list  the  family 
pride  of  the  French,  an  almost  religious  sense 
of  duty  in  upholding  the  family  tradition.  Yes, 
wounded  pride  adds  to  the  family  sufferings, 
nevertheless  this  pride  will  somehow  keep  the 
children  together  and  alive.  When  a  soldier 
died  recently  leaving  three  motherless  children, 
an  obscure  second  cousin,  a  poor  man  with 
children  of  his  own,  appeared  at  the  hospital 
to   claim  the  orphans. 

Xo  fewer  than  eleven  French  societies 

are    connected     with     the    organisation 

started  by   Mr.     Mygatt     and    his  wife. 

These   societies    were   organised   by   the 


French    people    then  in   order   to 

take  care  of  their  own  Perhaps  one  ot 
the  i!  teresting  of  these  is  called  /,  i 

Miitur!!.     which  unded  by  Frede- 

rick  Masson,  imous  historian  and 

academ  1  the  day  when  he  met  the 

first  widow  of  the  war. 

Ah.  but  Up  hidden  in  the  b* 

of  1-a  Mutuelle!  For  there  you  will  find  the 
families  of  doctors  and  lav.  r  professors 

and  journalists,  who,  having  no  military  rank 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  received  but  the 
regulation  ti\<    coin-  and  when  killed  as 

privates  dun:]-  that  first  year  (rank  is  a  m 
of  time  in  the  French  army)  left  their  uri 
with  pension-  of  thirty-five  cents  a  day 
twenty-five  cuts  extra  for  each  child. 

The  writer  gives  many  touching 
counts  of  what  she  read  in  these  books, 
which  serve  to  show  how  complete  has 
been  the  ruin  of  well-to-do  families 
owing  to  the  war.  Mr.  Mygatt  has  con- 
fined his  attention  solely  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  would  help  to  further 
cement  the  Entente  Cordiaie  between 
France  and  the  British  Empire  if  a  simi- 
lar scheme  were  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  self-governing  Dominion 


SOCIALISM    RUN    MAD. 


Mr.  Henry  Pearson  does  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  Bolshevism  in  his  article  in  The  Nine- 
th  Century.  He  simply  tells  the  plain 
tale  of  what  he  suffered  in  prison 
at  the  hands  of  Lenin's  men.  For  twenty- 
five  years  this  Englishman  had  lived 
quietly  in  Petrograd.  He  was  uncon- 
d  with  the  British  I  y.  but  had 

called  there  on  business  on  the  daj  it  hap- 
1  to  he  raided,  when  Captain  Croinic 
killed.     Mr.   Pearson  ts  that 

the  Bolsheviki  stormed  the  l'n,  with 

capturing  the  captain, 
that  it  was  in  defending  himself  rather 
than   in   attempting  to  present   the    Em- 
y  being  entered  that  he  losl  his  life. 

rter  his  brutal  arrest,   Mr.  i' 

rushed  through  the  town  in  a  motor 
car.  a  half-mad  sailor  holding  a  revolver 
to  his  head  all  the  time.  He  was  then 
taken   before   two   commis  feroci- 

ous-looking Jews,  who  accused  him  of 
plotting   with   the   White   Guards,    the 

ho-Slovaks,  and  the  Counter  Revolu- 
tionary parties.  His  explanations  were 
ignored. 


After  another  hour  had  passed,  I  was  sum- 
moned  into  the  presence  of  the  second 
missary,   the   one   who   had   charged   me 
shooting   in    the   Embassy.     In   the   meantime 
rooms,  and  received  me  alone 
He  was  in  ait  absolute  rage,  and  behaved  like 
a     madman,     flourishing     his     revolver, 
threatening    to  shoot  me  on  the  - 
ing  that  all   British  people  were  deceitful 
cunning    swine,    and    finally    assuring   me 
the  Bolsheviki  intended  to  organise  a  rising  in 
England.      He   swore    i  lly.   that   within 

an  hour   1    should  be  shot  like  a  dog,  and,  in 
proof  of  this,  wrote  out  my  d  .irrant  in 

red  ink.  a  sure  sign  of  "  smert  ith). 

He  mentions  that  practically  all  the 
commissaries  were  Jews,  and  that  most 
of    them    spoke    English    with  rong 

American  accent.  After  remaining  food- 
for  a  couple  of  days  with  ninety- 
seven  other  people,  in  a  small  room  in- 
fested with  vermin,  he  and  all  the  British 
and  French,  together  with  several  Rus- 
sian aristocrats,  were  marched  off  to  the 
dreaded  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Pawl.  Arrived  there,  they  were  led — to 
his  intense  relief — to  the  Trouhetskoy 
Bastion,  which  is  above  water  level,  in- 
stead of  to  the  horrible  dungeons  below. 
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Corridor  after  corridor  we  traversed,  meet- 
the  anxious  gaze  of  prisoners,  peering  out 
the  peep-holes  in  the  cell-doors.  It  was  a 
ghastly  sight — those  white  faces  of  poor  starv- 
atures,  worn  out  by  months  of  hunger 
and  suspense  and  brutal  treatment,  their  big 
almost  starting  out  of  their  sockets. 
W<  went  on  and  on,  through  all  the  length  of 
the  passages  until  five  of  us  Englishmen  were 
ordered  to  halt  opposite  the  last  cell  but  one. 
No.  71.  The  guard  opened  the  cell-door,  and 
what  a  sight  met  our  eyes!  Fifteen  men,  all 
Russians,  were  lying  on  the  cold,  damp  floor, 
and  we  were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  foul  air 
of  the  place.  Can  you  imagine  a  cell  origin- 
ally constructed  for  one  person,  measuring 
ten  feet  by  twenty,  and  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  with  a  small  barred  window  set  near 
the  ceiling  :  a  little  door,  with  a  peep-hole  near 
the  centre,  just  big  enough  for  a  head  to  pass 
through  :  one  small  iron  bedstead,  minus  mat- 
tress, bedclothes  or  pillows ;  a  little  iron  table 
riveted  to  the  white-washed  wall ;  and  floor 
of  cement.  Twenty  men  were  confined  in  this 
small  space  !  The  only  place  to  lie  or  sit  was 
on  the  cold  floor,  swarming  with  vermin  of 
1  rious  kinds.  Most  of  the  Russians  had  been 
)nths  in  this  prison,  and  were  mere  skeletons, 
jo  weak  to  stand  up,  having  tasted  no  food 
.or  four  days.  They  were  utterlv  dispirited 
uid  "broken  down,  and  dirty  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  wdiat  crime  bad  they  committed? 
Some  had  been  officers  in  the  former  army; 
seme  had  refused  to  join  the  Red  Army.  They 
were  all  intellectuals,  who  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  spring  from  good  families.  None  had 
been  guilty  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  Bol- 
sheviki.  Most  of  them  were  fine  fellows,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  learnt  we  were  British,  they 
leezed  up  closer  together,  giving  us  the  best 
places  on  the  floor ;  but  what  a  tight  place  was 
t  at  cell,  not  an  inch  to  spare,  we  were  indeed 
"  .ribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  and  the  air. 
as  they  say,  you  could  have  cut  with  a  knife. 

Mothers,  sisters,  wives  haunted  the 
prison  gates  with  provisions,  but  were 
driven  away  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
whilst  the  prisoners  had  to  exist  on  a 
substance  miscalled  soup  and  some  rot- 
ten fish.  Finally,  by  bribing  one  of  the 
guards,  the  British  got  a  message  through 
to  the  Dutch  Minister,  who  managed  to 
get  parcels  through  for  them.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  energy  and  insistence,  says 
Mr.  Pearson,  we  would  all  have  been 
shot. 

We  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  our  Russian 
fellow-prisoners,  but  hope  had  deserted  their 
hearts,  and  all  were  depressed  and  discouraged 
by  months  of  suffering  and  acute  hunger  and 
cruel  treatment.  The  Bolsheviki  have  em- 
ployed every  form  of  cruelty  it  is  possible  to 
devise,  and  gloat  over  the  sufferings  of  their 
victims.  The  movement  is  run  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Jews. 

At  last  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
get  their  things  together,  and  word  went 
round  that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Cron- 
stadt. 


I  cannot  express   the  agony  in  my  mind  a- 
we  wer  .  at  a  trot  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Fortress.   ( >ld  men,  of  seventy  and  eighty  ye? 
of  age.  were  clubbed  by  the  R^<\  Guards  with 
the     butt-ends     of     tbeir     rifles,     many     w< 
knocked    half-  5,    and    were    unable    to 

rise.  The  fiendish  Guards  kicked  them  about, 
with  all  the  foulest  oaths  imaginable  ordering 
them  to  get  up,  and  pulliug  out  their  re\ 
and  threatening  to  shoot  them.  Several  old 
priests  were  tottering  alone,  bent  double- 
under  the  weight  of  their  rugs  and  bundles. 
The  guards  seized  some  of  them  by  their  long 
white  beards,  and  dragged  them  along,  more 
dead  than  alive.  Just  as  we  got  to  the  en- 
trance, the  order  was  given  for  the  British  and 
French  prisoners  to  be  taken  back  to  their  cells. 
Till  this  day.  how  my  heart  aches,  when  I 
think  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  those  fine  young 
fellow-prisoners  of  mine !  How  I  had  learnt 
to  admire  their  kindly  and  lovable  natures,  and 
their  gentle  and  gentlemanly  bearing ;  not  a 
word  of  reproach  against  their  torturers. 
Sadly  and  silently  they  left  us.  with  a  clasp 
of  the  hand  and  a  friendly  good-bye.  After- 
wards we  learnt  that  most  of  them  had  been 
thrown  overboard  on  the  way  to  Cronstadt. 
and  the  rest,  who  can  tell  where  they  are 
(if  any  are  left  alive)?  One  anxious  old 
mother,  who  came  day  after  day  to  the  For- 
tress gate,  begging  for  some  news  of  her  son. 
was  at  last  told  to  pray  for  his  soul.  Most 
of  the  survivors  were  shot,  and  a  few  may 
be  left;  slowly  dying  in  the  damp  dungeons  of 
Cronstadt.  Many  bodies  were  washed  up  or 
the  Finnish  coast,  bound  together,  two  and 
two,  with  barbed  wire. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Russians 
the  cells  became  less  crowded,  but  the 
tilth  and  vermin  remained.  The  pri- 
soners were  allowed  out  at  rare  intervals 
for  a  five-minute  walk  in  the  corridors, 
which  were  almost  as  horrible  as  the  cells 
themselves.  He  tells  the  following  story 
as  being  typical  of  what  was  constantly 
occurring : — 

A  few  cells  away  were  confined  some 
Generals  of  the  old  army,  together  with  so: 
members  of  the  old  nobility.  One  of  th< 
Generals  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  with 
long  white  beard,  a  most  patriarchal-looking 
old  fellow  with  a  kindly  face,  whom  I  met 
several  times,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we 
were  let  out  of  the  cells  for  a  five-minuti 
walk  in  the  corridor.  These  people  were  par- 
ticularlv  obnoxious  to  the  Commandant  and 
the  Red  Guards,  and.  with  devilish  ingenuity. 
they  invented  the  following  mode  of  persecu- 
tion. Orders  were  given  to  seal  up  the  little 
opening  in  the  window,  about  five  inches  b) 
tour  inches  and  the  only  means  by  which  out- 
side air  can  enter  the  cells.  Next  they  sealed 
up  the  little  peep-hole  in  the  door  and  left 
the  cell  absolutely  hermetically  closed  for  two 
days,  a«d  not  a  particle  of  food  was  given  to 
the  poor  unfortunate  prisoners.  At  the  end 
of  two  days  the  few  women  whose  business 
it  is  to  take  round  the  soup  begged  the  com- 
mandant to  open  the  cell,  when  they  found 
most  of  its  occupants  unconscious,  and  the 
rest  unable  to  stand.  They  had  crawled  up  to 
the   cell   door,   trying   to    save    their   lives    by 
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thing     the    little     air     which     came    from 

underneath.    Truly  it  has  been  said  that  the 

iki  art-  devils  in  human  form.     \T<>  one 

lllowed  to  vi-.it  us,  nor  were  we  ever  al- 

ed  outside  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

After  marly  two  months  in  prison  Mr. 
Pearson  was  released  broken  in  health, 
with  heart  affected  and  nerves  shattered. 
All  the  time  he  was  expecting  to  be  taken 
Otlt  and  shot.     In  conclusion  he  says: — 


Faint  and  weary  from  weakness,  I  stumbled 
along,  with  head  nearly  bursting  from  the 
effect-  of  the  fn  sh  air.  I  made  my  way  home. 
ten   mill  where  I   utterly  broke  down. 

I  felt  that  I  required  a  quiet  rest  and  a  sojourn 
Dgland,  a  land  <>f  real  liherty  and  free- 
dom; and  I  pray  God  she  may  be  kept  from 
the  blighting  and  monstrous  inhumanities,  the 
murders  and  rol  oeries  of  the  travesty  of  a 
system  known  as  Bolshevism,  which  is  really 
Socialism  run   mad. 


UNSCRAMBLING    EGGS    AT    LILLE. 


Will  Irwin,  whose  letters  from  Ger- 
many in  the  early  days  of  the  war  were 
of  the  deepest  interest,  writes  a  most 
informative  article  on  the  "Lille 
Triangle,"  in  The  Saturday  livening 
Post.  Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing,  the  chief 
cities  of  what  is  known  as  the  Triangle 
were  unequalled  for  productiveness  in 
France.  To  look  at  them  to-day  you 
would  think  they  had  escaped  undam- 
aged. "  There  they  all  stand,  substan- 
tial and  unbeautiful  manufacturing  cities, 
built  of  bright  red  brick,  row  on  row  of 
two  Story  tenement  houses  much  alike." 
But,  though  the  shell  remains,  the  meat 
has  vanished  I  all  practical  purposes 
the  Germans  have  ruined  the  district  ut- 
terly. The  machinery  has  all  been 
spirited  away  from  the  factories.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  wanton 
destruction.  The  acres  of  machines  in 
the  Triangle  were  used  as  replacement 
units  for  German  factories.  The  block- 
ade prevented  the  Germans  from  getting 
copper   and    other    tilings    m  y    for 

repairs,  and  they  therefore  systematically 
raided  the  French  factories  for  what  they 
needed.  All  the  copper  and  brass  fittings 
went  quickly.  Shortage  of  leather  and 
rubber   c  lie    abstraction    of    every 

machine  belt  in  the  Triangle.  Later  the 
machines  themselv<  ially    in  the 

chemical      and      metallurgical      factor;, 
were  shipped  bodily  to  Germany; 

An  important  industry  of  the  Triangle 
was  the  s]  inning  and  weaving  of  linens. 
The  flax  needed  was  obtained  almost  en- 
tirely from  Courland.  That  province  fell 
early  into  German  hands,  and.  instead  of 
freighting   the   flax  -    Europe  to   be 

manufactured  into  limn  at  Lille,  the  Ger- 
mans transported  the  machines  from  the 
Triangle   to   the  flax   in   Courland.     In 
taking   away   every    fragment   of   cop; 
and    the    like,    the    Germans    destroyed 


much  valuable  machinery,  but  it  was  not 
until  they  combed  out  their  miners  to  ob- 
tain soldiers  for  their  great  drives  of 
1918  that  they  used  the  Triangle  as  an 
iron  mine  and  began  shipping  the  steel 
and  iron  of  machines  as  scrap  to  Ger- 
many to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
iron  ore  owing  to  the  reduced  production 
of  their  iron  districts. 

At  the  very  last  systematic  destruc- 
tion was  decided  on.  and  machines  that 
could  not  be  removed  had  mines  placed 
under  them.  These  mines,  thousands 
of  them,  were,  however,  never  fired. 
With  defeat  certain,  and  with  President 
Wilson's     warnings     and     <  "lemenceau's 

eats  in  their  ears,  the  » iermans  aban- 
doned their  policy  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, and  blew  up  only  military  stores. 
bridges,  and  the  like.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  Mr.  Irwin  on  this  point,  as  we  were 

ured  at  the  time  that  the  (iermans  had 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  factories  at 
Lille  and  Koubaix.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  the  ( iermans  took  from 
the  Lille  Triangle  reached  2,000,000,0 
francs,  whilst  the  value  of  the  lost  and 
damaged  machines  is  given  at  the  same 
round  figure.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
looted  machinery  can  ever  be   returned, 

the  parts  have  been  scattered  all  over 
industrial  Germany.  The  Lille  manu- 
facturers, hi  \ ever,  demand  restitution, 
not  m  cash,  1  ut  in  kind. 

So  R  as  the  principle  of  restitution  in 

kind  is  written  into  the  Peace  terms  the  Lille 
industrials  hope  to  see  a  commission,  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  data  concerning  the 
in  -  ;he    factories   in   the   Triangle,  on   a 

reti  bution  through  Germany.    For 
machine   d<  taken   away   this 

commission  will  seize  an  equivalent  machine 
from  the  German  factories  and  have  it  shipped 
hack.  The  q  lestion  of  who  furnishes  the 
machines  int.  i  >  sts  the  Lille  industrials  hut 
little.     What  they  want  is  restitution  ;  and  this 
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seems  to  their  direct  French  minds  the  simplest 
method. 

It  is  not  entirely  simple,  however.  There 
arises,  for  example,  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. Lille,  like  most  old  and  powerful  manu- 
facturing cities,  did  not  spring  up  in  a  year, 
nor  vet  in  a  decade.  It  has  been  accumulating 
its  industrial  wealth  ever  since  the  era  of 
steam  manufacture  began.  As  I  have  shown, 
the  Germans,  using  every  odd  corner  of  their 
railway  transportation,  worked  for  four  years 
to  get  these  machines  out  of  the  Triangle. 
When  the  strain  of  war  is  removed  the  rail- 
roads will  no  longer  have  to  transport  enemy 
munitions,  troops  and  equipment;  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  moment  when  production  re- 
commences they  will  have  to  busy  themselves 
with  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  job  of 
packing,  transporting  and  reassembling  the 
commandeered  German  machines  may  take  a 
year  and  a-half  or  two  years.  If  during  those 
years  the  remaining  German  machines  resume 
production  on  the  old  scale  the  war  will  be 
lo?  so  far  as  the  Lille  industrial  men  are 
cc    :erned. 

But  whilst  the  setting  up  of  new 
i  achinery  is  a  big-  problem,  a  still  more 
formidable  one  is  that  of  coal  and  labour. 
Lifle  had  to  rely  for  flax  on  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  most  of  her  cotton  and 
wool  came  from  overseas;  she  drew  her 
coal,  though,  from  near  at  hand,  and 
therefore  got  it  very  cheaply.  But  Lens, 
t.  »  centre  of  the  coalfield,  was  more 
caripletely  smashed  up  by  guns,  Allied 
ana  German,  than  any  other  town  in 
France,  and,  in  addition,  the  Germans 
systematically  destroyed  the  mines. 

Mining  engineers  came  down  from  Germany 
to  direct  the  work,  and  in  all  cases  the  pro- 
cedure was  about  the  same.  First  they  blew 
up  the  workings  with  dynamite  or  with  big 
shells,  so  giving  free  communication  between 
the  main  shafts  and  every  part  of  the  work- 
ings. Then  they  piped  water  to  the  main 
shafts  and  let  it  run  until  the  mine  overflowed. 
-  Not  a  mine  in  that  part  of  the  Lens  district 
which  they  took  escaped  this  destruction. 
There  remains  only  a  fringe  of  small  workings 
in  that  district   from   which   the  British  held 

them  back  last  March Restoring  the  Lens 

fields  will  be  a  terribly  long  and  expensive 
process.  The  French  say  that  it  will  take  four 
or  five  years.  A  practical  American  mining 
man  who  has  made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  dis- 
trict differs  with  them.  He  thinks  that  if  they 
will  give  up  the  old  shafts  as  a  bad  job  and 
will  sink  new  ones  they  may  get  these  fields  to 
producing  within  two  years. 

"  If  it  were  the  only  industrial  problem 
of  France,  they  might  do  it ;  but "  he  says. 

That  is  the  trouble — France  has  so  many 
pressing  problems.  If  the  restoration  of  the 
mines  stood  alone  she  might  tackle  it 
with  brave  heart.  But  while  you  are 
considering  the  restoration  of  the  coal 
mines  other  questions  keep  crowding  in 
.—the     housing    problem,     the    rebuilding    of 


the  factories  in  the  ruined  cities,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  devastated  land  to  cultivation,  the 
search  for  raw  materials,  and  that  same  ques- 
tion of  the  Lille  machinery. 

The  Belgian  mines  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed, but,  in  them,  as  in  the  British, 
output  has  run  ahead  of  development, 
and  the  production  for  some  years  must 
fall  off.  English  coal  is  necessarily  more 
expensive  than  that  from  Lens  used  to 
be,  and  will  be  still  more  so  now  owing 
to  increased  wages. 

Moreover,  when  Peace  restores  open  com- 
petition and  competitive  prices,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  manufacturers  of  Lille  can  work 
at  a  profit  with  British  coal. 

Germany  may  be  forced  to  supply 
Lille  with  coal  until  the  Lens  mines  are 
reopened,  or  the  French  demand  for  the 
Saar  field  may  be  conceded  by  the 
Allies.  But  labour,  after  all,  is  going  to 
prove  the  most  serious  difficulty.  The 
success  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Tri- 
angle rested  upon  the  personnel  of  the 
factories. 

France,  kept  in  the  running  with  her  tex- 
tiles not  because  she  could  manufacture  more 
cheaply  than  England,  Germany  or  Spain— for 
she  could  not— but  because  of  the  French 
knack  for  turning  out  a  product  that  caught 
the  feminine  sense  of  beauty.  That  is  the 
natural  monopoly  of  the  French.  Milan  dis- 
covered long  ago  that  she  could  produce  com- 
mon grades  of  silks  cheaper  than  Lyons ;  in 
twenty-five  years  she  almost  destroyed  the 
French  industry  in  cheap  silks.  But  year  after 
year,  unshaken,  Lyons  has  held  her  supre- 
macy in  the  better  grades  of  silk  fabrics,  such 
as  brocades.  So  the  dainty  cotton  frabrics, 
the  fine  wools,  which  helped  the  French  dress- 
makers hold  the  supremacy  of  their  craft,  came 
from  the  Triangle — the  work  of  designers  with 
originality  and  a  sense  of  "  chic,"  and  of 
foremen  and  even  operatives  who  regarded 
cloth  making,  even  by  machinery,  as  an  art. 
When  we  spoke  of  fine  cotton  fabrics  and  of 
linens  the  adjective  "French"  gave  always  a 
cachet;  and  for  this  the  personnel  of  the  fac- 
tories was  responsible.  .  .  .  How  many  of  his 
old  employees  he  can  get  back,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, how  many  of  his  experts,  no  manu- 
facturer, of  the  Triangle  knows  as  yet.  No 
factor  of  the  whole  uncertain  situation  is  more 
uncertain  than  this. 

The  casualties  amongst  the  northern 
regiments  of  France  were  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  the  death-rate  amongst  the 
civilian  population  who  were  in  a  semi- 
starved  condition  for  year-  very 
high.  In  addition,  as  a  Lille  cotton  man 
said.  "  Our  people  need  a  little  rest.  They 
are  undernourished  and  tired.  Just 
plain  tired.  I  shouldn't  want  to  start 
my  factory  up  now." 
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PEACE  CONFERENCES   THAT   HAVE   FAILED. 


Under  the    above    title    Mr    Lothrop 

oddart   contributes   a   brief   article   to 

The  Worlds  li 'ork.     He  tells  of  the  Con- 

which     arranged     the      Peace 

[Yeatiea  terminating    the    Thirty  Years' 

War,  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Crimean 

A'ar,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 

Th-  which  animated   me  diplo- 

t   Munster  and  Osnabruck,  the 

tholic  and    Lutheran  neighbour  cities, 

ere  the  terminating  the  religious 

truggle  of  drawn  up,  was 

pressing  ish  and  short-sighted. 

The    lonf  about     etiquette    were 

;;;lly    lengthy    dickers    oyer 

::utr     territorial     compensations,     in     selfish 

im<       of  the  fact  that  all  t' 
adful   v.  raging  which   was  turning 

■m\A  Eun  pe  into  a  wilderness.   Only 

.it  rare    infc  d    for   an 

leavour  ert  such  general  mea- 

ler    a    recurrence    of    the 
[sting    h<  possihle.     To    most   of    the 

ml. led  diplom;  ne  thing  that  matter 

was  the   immediate   advantage  of   their  parti- 
ular  State,  no  matter  what  the  harm  inflicted 
upon  other  States  or  upon  the  future  welfare 
Europe.     Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  a  Euro- 
an  commonweal  was  practically  absent,  some 
light  lip-service  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

All  the  Peace  Conferences  during  the 
'lowing  l"-'»   .ear-  were  marked  by  the 
me  absorption  with  immediate  material 
issues,  and  with  the   >ame  disregard  of 
neral  constructive  ends.     Things  were 
different  at  the  famous  Vienna  Confer- 
ence  in  1814.     Public  opinion  at  that  time 
isked  of  the  statesmen  deputed  to  recon- 
■truct      Euro  ^battered     framework- 

ore  than  a  mere  shifting  of  boundary 
posts.      It   demanded  a  settlement  made 
the  general   interest   of  the  common- 
,-al  of  Europe,  and  looking  to  the  pre- 
ntionoffutun  catastrophes.  The  bright 
norning  with  which  the  Congress  opened 
•    with  clouds,  and  the 
meeting    ra;  deg<  d    into    the 

miliar  scramble  for  territories  and  sel- 
ial  advantages,  apd  ended  in  a 
compron  Inch   did   not   e\ 

retend  to  1  tructive  settlement, 

t    the   monarchs    and    -•..ttesmen 
ittended   it.   however,   notably,  the 
ar  Alexander  I.,  w<  with  the 

•  European  and.  after  Waterloo, 

I  tlier  tu  devi  of  secur- 

ng  ]>eriod  of 

curity.  »rt  of   standing 

mmittee   of   the   four  great    Powers — 


Russia.   Prus  ustria  and  Great  Bri- 

tain—  -  with  common 

concerns  in  It  lasted  but  four 

•    it    aid  the   foundation  of  the 
Concert   of    Eui  Inch   somehow  or 

other    ma  I    to    preserve     i'  in 

Europe   for   forty  yeai  f  the 

Congress    where   the    Peace   ending  the 
Crimean  War  was  drawn  up,  he  says: — 

The    I  of    Paris    was   a   more   truly 

intern..'  is-embly    than    an;,     diplomatic 

gathering  1m  Id   since  the  Vienna  ess  of 

1815.     Virtuall)   all  the  European  S  ore 

rep  nd     the     Congress     adopted 

thoroughly      European"  attitude.    No  attempt 
-dish    permanent    institutions 
for  Em  rnance.  but  while  in  session 

the  Congri  !f  acted   for  Europe  as  both 

an    executi\e    and    le  >dy.      Besi '. 

its   setii  Turkish   and    Near   1 

affairs,  the   Paris  Congress  did  much  for  ! 
developmt  intei  law,    and    the 

question    of    coercing  punishing    Sta 

guilty    •  f         Siting    established    interns 
rules  was  sen'  cussed. 

The  Treaty  of  tefano  virtually 

expelled    the    Turk    from    Europe,    and 
liberated  the  Balkan  peoples,  but,  unfor- 
tunately.  Disraeli  was  animated  by  that 
distrust  of  Russia,  inborn  in  every  Jc . 
and  was  pr  to  go  to  any  lengths 

to  check  her.     He  threatened  war  unless 
the  Treaty   was   re  -upported 

by  Austria,  and,  later,  by  Germany,  com- 
pelled her  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  de- 
ions  of  the  Congrc—  of   Berlin.     At 
that   Con  Disra        was  the  driving 

force,  and  lie  was  mainly  responsible  for 
ting  the  Turk  up  in  Europe  once  more, 
r  thrusting  the  liberated  subject  races 
again  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  Porte. 
Thousands  of  Australians  have  fallen  in 
a  successful  endeavour  to  undo  his  work 
in  Mr.  Lothrop:— 

No    moi  is    arrangement    could   have 

nl  in  the  d.  of  Eighteenth 

It  was  inspired   solely  by 

tin  sts  of  tl  vbo 

rved  up  '   the  least  regard 

their  inhabitants  and  handed 

k     whole     populations     to     the     unchecked 

Turk  in  cynical  disregard  of 

th.  ]  Turk   ;  isivcly  proved 

utter  ina!  ern  Christian  peoples. 

The  aspiral  ere 

:    ill 
left    ui        i  '  '        ncvitabl      result    * 

the  cl<  the  Balkans  and  the  Near 

en<     .1   which   not   merely  kept  those 
,ial  turmoil,  but  so  poisoned 
the  mutual  'tis  of  the  Great   Powers  as 

be    res,  in    large    measure    for    the 

cataclysm  c. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— XC. 

Since  August,  1914,  2417  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.-ls  it  correct  that  the  abolition  of  con- 
scription was  in  the  programme  of  the 
Lloyd  George  Party  at  the  recent  Bri- 
tish elections? 

A. — Yes,  the  plank  .^re- 

programme.      In: 
fore  the  poll,   the  Prime  Minister  said  : 
'  On   the   eve   of    this    important    election. 
iich  me  .   much    to  the  country,    I 

ish   to   make   it   clea       eyond   all    doubt 
that, I  stand  for  th<  tion  of  conscript 

mies   in    all    lands.      Without   that,    as    I 
id    at    Bristol,     the     Peace     G  nee 

i\d  be  a  failure  and  a  sham.  These 
great  military  machines  are  responsible  for 
the  ag  .e   world   has  passed   through, 

and    it    would    be    a    poor  ending    to   any 
Peace  Confere  hat  alio  em  to  con- 

tinue.    Any  delegate  who  represent-  Gre 
Britain  at  that  Conference  mu-^t   labour   I 
end  I  have  state' . 

Q.  —  If  I  sell  a  £100  war  bond  through  a 
broker,  what  is  the  legal  charge  for 
commission?  Would  you  also  state  who 
pays  the  commission— the  seller  or  the 
buyer? 

A. — The  brokerage  on  ;£icc  (  ommon- 
alth  War  Loan  stock  is  fixed  by  r 
Stock  Exchange  committee,  at  ios.  The 
rate  for  a  £10  bond  is  therefore  is.,  and 
for  ^iooo  worth  of  stock.  ££.  The  seller 
must  pay  rhe  commission. 

Q.  — Does  the  contract  given  to  England  for 
our  zinc  for  ten  years  stipulate  that  she 
will  take  all  our  production,  or  only  the 
amount  she  requires? 

A. — Mr.  H    -       .  in  announcing  the  - 
of  zinc  concentrates  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, said  on  April  23  of  last  year:  "  On 

•    prevk  it   to    London    I    arranged 

a  contract  for  the  sale  of  100,000  tons  of 
zinc  concentrates,  and  5000  tons  of  elec- 
trolytic zinc  and  spelter  per  annum  for  10 
years.     The  new  arrangement  goes  still  fur- 

r,  and  stocks  of  zinc  concentrates  on 
hand  at  December  31st.  1917.  were  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
less  a  definite  percentage  reserve.  There- 
after the  Imperial  Government  was  to  take 
.coo  tons  per  annum  for  the  period  of 
the  war.  and  one  year  thereafter,"  and 
300,000  tons  per.  annum  for  the  nine  fol- 
lowing years.  The  Imperial  Government 
also  secured  an  option  over  the  balance  of 


the   prod:' 

mal    o  in    output    01 

zinc  concentrate  ent.  to 

48  per  cent.  >o  ton- 

year. 

Q.  — Can  you  give  me  any  information  witte 
regard  to  the  origin  of  money? 

A.  —  I  sa    form  of 

money  can  be  back  in  the  his- 

tory of  civil:  s  not  possible 

to    ascertain    tl   -    :  -     their 

respective  adopt  Iron,   judging  from 

the  statement  of  A  is  extensively 

employed  /njunction 

with  copper,   iron  formed  an  early  Chinese 
currency,  an  recently   it   was  a   sub- 

sidiary coinage  in  Japan.      Iron  spikes  are 
used  in  Central  Africa,  while  Adam  Smith 
notices  the  use  of  n  a :  Is  for  monev  in  S« 
land.     Lead  has  also  - 

sent  in  Burrnah.     Copper  has 
been  n  mploye  either  of 

the  previously   mentioned  metals.     Tin 
not  so  favourable  a  material   (or  money  as 
copper,  bu  earlv  E:  oinages  were 

composed  of  it.  tetal   to  come 

into  notio 

tv     years  I   rm 

money.      The  media  as  princi- 

pally has  been 

steadil  jrowtl 

commerce.     The  only  other  metals  used  \ 
money — platinum  and  nick-  n  dropped 

out  of  Metallic  form  ol- 

low  .  com 

1   toba'-  to 

transfer.     5kj  m  to  be  one  of  the  earl- 

f  mone;  I  h  er  -  money 

-  at  01  popul  me  03 

and   sheep    torn: 

exchange,     ten    sheep    bein_       -  boned     a.n 
equivalent  to  one  S  h, 

etc. .  etc. .  ha  ■  in 

Q .  —  It  has  been  stated  that  the  German 
Government  recently  made  a  proposal 
for  the  appointment  of  a  neutral  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  responsibility 
for  the  war,  such  committee  to  have  ac- 
cess to  all  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  belligerent  Powers.  Can 
you  confirm  this? 

A.— The    Stockholm    /  .'.    of    De- 

iber  3rd.   1018.   stated  German 
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ment   had   sent   tl  are  under  can             m  or  con; 

oi    Switzerland,  for  th             rnment,  at  a  •           I   about  five 

lo                      srnments    »f     Great    Britain,  millions  sterling,  and  r            ;r  the  nun 

utm,     [tal)    and    America:—  will  be  even   larger.     Canadian  steel  ship- 

"  in  order                                                   and  ya                                     1  chiefly  on  Govern* 

ainst  war  for  the  ment  ships.     The  third  Coughlan  stearr. 

future,    and    to                            mfidence  be-  viz..  th*-  8800  con  War  C/iarger,  has  e 

twee                      ;,   the  urgent   necessity   is  pleted  h<              m  on  the  Pacific.  The  \ 

.      v    of    the  sel    was   ready    for   launching   when   a    fire 

proceedings  that  led   up  to             it  within  swept    th                 rd,    and    her   whole   | 

mi    State.       A    complete   and  side  had  to  be  practically  rebuilt. 

trustworthj     picture    ol     the    international  Q._wnat  prices   net  per   bushel   have   been 

situation  and   the  negotiations  between  the  paid    up    to    the    present    time   by    the 

Powers    in    Tune.    1014,    and   of   the   steps  Federal    Wheat    Pools   to    producers   on 

that    the   various   Governments   might    h..  delivery  at  railway  dump.? 

taken  at  the  time,  should  do  much  to  over-  A      Advances   h.           en  made 

throw  the  barriers  of  hatred  and  misunder-  low  :  — 

standing   which    have    arisen    between    the  Season    iqi 5- 16. 

peoples  in  the             e  of  this  long  war.     A  Per  Bushel. 

right     estimate   of    the    parts    played     bv  rst  advance  as.  6d. 

,  9      ,         ,   .                               ■   1   r  2nd  advance   os.  od. 

fnend  and  Foe  is  an  essential  tor  a  future  d  advance  is.  od. 

mediation   «>!    the    peoples    and    the  only  Less  rail   (average  4d.).  an;d 

foundation     for     a     lasting     Peace    and     a  handling    charges    (average 

\a  iffue  of    Nations."     The   German    Gov-  3ld) 

,  ■      ,                      ■   ..             v  4th  advance os.  od. 

ernnvnt   accordingly    proposed   that    a    Neu-  ^tn  a(jvance    os.    ^d. 

tral  Commission  should  be  set  up,  the  com-  v                       

mission  to  consist  of  men   whose  character  Tot.d          4s.  od. 

and   political    antecedents   should   guarantee  Less    rai1    and    handling    charges. 

a  jiNt  decision;  all  the  Governments  to  place  Season  1016-17. 

th<  ir  whole  archives  at  the  disposal  of  the  Per  Bushel. 

amission.  'St   advance    2s.  6d. 

^nd  advance    os.  od. 

Q.  —  If  that  is  so,  why  have  the  Allied   Cov-  3rd   advance    os.  3d. 

ernments  not  welcomed  the  suggestion?  

A       Presumably   they   preferred   to  h  ^!    3S-  3d- 

Commission  •  f    Allied  jurists  inquire  info  ason   1  qi 7- 18. 

the    matter    rather    than    acquiesce    in     an  PerBuskd. 

:m    >ut               th.u   the  enquin    should  1st  adj                                             js.  od. 

.'            .  1  2nd  advaa  •                                      os.  3d. 

!»•  carried  oul      \    neutrals.      .Vs  tue  Allies  

quite   convii !    ol    Germany's    guilt,  Total     „                   ;d. 

and    d<  that    there   are   ample    proofs 

ilable,    it    is    rather    difficult    to    undo,  s,^',n    ">kVi<>- 

stand                         tance   t<                  to  the   neu  'Sj    .'.Ivan..      4s.  4d.  per  bushel,  less  rail 

1    .-      r              .  height, 
tr.i!    <  omn                 the   impartial    lindn 

wh                                          1.    and    which.  Q.     What  was  the  maximum  deduction  on  in- 

.  theii                tements,  could  only  tenor  wheat? 

:                1    guilt  ol   Germany.  A.     You   would  need  to  explain   further 

finding    would   •             ly    haw    I.  icacth    what   von  mean  b\   the  enqu 

I  in  tii<-  world  than  that  ol  a  high  as   2s.    6d.    1-                  has   been   de 

tcted    in    is<  lated    ii  n    inferior 

rfcly.  wheat,     but    the  quantity    affected    would 

,.                       _  robablv   be  ol    infinitesimal                    is. 

Q.     Is  the   Australian  the  only    Government  ' 

In  the  British   Dominions  which  owns  a  0-     Is  it  likely  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great 

mercantile  fleet?  shortage  in  the  world's  supply  of  sugar? 

nd  of  1918  il             nti-  I       No!     Uthough  the  beet  sugar  in< 

,    would   have   Govern-  try   in  Central   Europe  has  re 

mei                               •      ted    freight    v»  t-b  cV  owing  to  the  war.  those  in 

Atlantic.     Two  ships,   to  be  named  tion  to  speak  authoritativeh  on  the  subject 

the    Canadian  are'  not  ^pessimistic.      The  president  of  the 

l"                  of  3  too  ancl   4350  Cuba     Cane     Sugar     Corporation     recently 

tivelv,    ivill    shortly                     ted.       About  said:  "   \\         ntly  the  world  has  sufficient 


\ 
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sugar  in  sight  for  its  1919  needs,  as,  with 
favourable  conditions,  good  crops  generally 
are    promised.      .      .  That    there    will 

soon  be  much  increase  in  the  world's  pro- 
duction is  not  generally  expected,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  destroyed  beet  proper- 
ties and  the  development  of  new  cane  pro- 
jects will  take  time.  .  ."  .  The  low 
prices  for  sugar  existing  prior  to  the  war 
have  probably  gone  for  many  years-  to 
come. ' ' 

Q. — Were  many  business""  men  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  recent 
election? 

A. — According  to  The  London  Financial 
Times,  "city"  men  "have  done  remark- 
ably well  in  the  election."  It  proceeds  to 
point  out  that  more  than  70  men,  promi- 
nently and  directly  connected  with  finance, 
have  been  returned  as  bearers  of  the  Coali- 
tion ticket.  The  biographies  given  by  The 
Times  show  that  twice  this  number  of 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
represent  financial  interests  in  a  more  or 
less  important  way.  Armament  manufac- 
turers, brewers,  Government  contractors, 
tobacco,  oil.  rubber  and  shipping  magnates 
will  jostle  representatives  of  banking,  in- 
-urance  and  the  press  on  the  crowded  Gov- 
ernment benches.  Among  the  directors  of 
ajmament  firms  are  Mr.  Austin  Chamber- 
lit  1  (director  of  Kynoch's),  Sir  H.  Rogers 
(Chairman  of  the  B.S.A.),  and  Mr.  E. 
Manville  (deputy-chairman  of  the  same 
company),  Mr.  Douglas  Vickers,  and  Ad- 
miral Adair. 

Q.— Do  American  ship-builders  receive  more 
remuneration  than  the  British? 

A. — Considerably  more.  Speaking  re- 
cently Of  a  plan  to  equalise  wages  of  sea- 
men, so  as  to  allow  American  shipping  to 
compete  on  an  equality  with  British  on 
the  high  seas.  Captain  Robert  Dollar  said 
he  had  reliable  figures  showing  that  the 
wages  of  ship-vard  workers  in  American 
plants  are  131  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
wages  of  similar  workers  in  British  ship- 
yards, and  that  there  is  a  very  large  dis- 
parity between  seamen's  wages  there  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Q,—  Has  the  gold  production  of  the  world  in- 
creased very  much  during  the  last  20 
years? 

A. — The  world's  production  has  in- 
creased from  43  millions  sterling  in  1897, 
to  98  millions  in  1915  (the  latest  complete 
figures  available).  The  production  of  the 
British  Empire  increased  from  26  millions 
sterling,  forming  6o|  per  cent,  of  the 
world's    output    in    1897,    to    61    millions. 


forming  62^  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  19 15. 
The  increase,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
gradual  and  persistent,  except  during  the 
Transvaal  War,  when  the  proportion  of 
the  world's  production  contributed  by  the 
British  Empire  fell  to  47  per  cent,  in  1901. 
Transvaal,  of  course,  easily  leads  the  way, 
having  an  annual  output  of  about  ^38,000,- 
000,  as  compared  with  Australasia's 
^9,000,000. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  oldest  canal  in  the 
world  is  in  China,  and  that  it  is  about 
to  be  re-constructed? 

A. — The  canal  extending  from  Hanchow 
to  Peking,  is  not  only  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  dating  back  nearly  2500  years.,  but 
it  is  also  the  longest,  measuring  in  the 
main  section  nearly  1000  miles.  Most  of 
the  canal  has  been  filled  with  mud  by  over- 
flows of  the  Yellow  River,  but  the  southern 
portion  of  it  still  constitutes  a  very  busy 
waterway.  According  to  The  Scientific 
American,  the  canal  is  now  to  be  rebuilt 
and  improved.  The  project  is  too  vast  to 
be  done  at  a  single  operation,  and  the 
funds  are  not  at  hand.  At  present  about 
^1,200,000  is  available,  and  this  sum 
will  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  a 
section  about  100  miles  in  length,  leaving 
to  a  later  date,  when  funds  have  accumu- 
lated, the  reconstruction  of  other  sections. 
The  work  is  to  be  undertaken  by  American 
engineers. 

Q.— What  steps  have  been  taken  in  America 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  air 
mail  service? 

A. — The  immediate  establishment  of  fifty 
new  air  mail  lines  is  contemplated  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department,  and 
will  be  effected  almost  at  once  through  the 
use  of  armv  airpla  •■-.  equipment,  and 
trained    personnel    if   t.  Department 

can  be  induced  to  turn  over  its  surplus 
planes  and  fliers.  According  to  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  necessity  for  rapid  action 
has  arisen  through  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  armv  aviators  have  been  notified  that 
thev  must  resign  within  a  few  days  or 
identify  themselves  with  the  regular  army. 

Q.  —  Could  you  tell  me  how  old  Mr.  Balfour  is? 

A. — Mr.  Balfour  is  71  years  gld.  Lord 
Milner  is  65,  and  Lloyd  George  is  56. 
Lord  Robert' Cecil  is  55,  and  Mr.  George 
Barnes  is  60.  M.  Clemenceau  is  78,  and 
M.  Bourgeois  is  68.  Baron  Sonino.  the 
principal  colleague  of  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister,  is  72.  President  Wilson  is  63, 
President  Poincare  61  ;  King  George  is  54, 
and  the  ex  Kaiser  60. 
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Q.  In  a  recent  number  you  referred  to  the 
Women's  International  League  request- 
ing Lord  Milner  to  grant  them  permis- 
sion to  send  one  million  rubber  teats 
to  Germany.  Do  you  know  if  this  was 
given? 

\.  the    Fo 

'.    proi ided    tin  j    went 

ugh  iii«    Red  million  nil 

t>er  teats  were  01  at  a  cost  of   from 

^5000  to  ;£ftooo.      The  immediate  reason 
why  th<  i  lor  was  a  report  sent 

ro   England  Mr.    \  the     well- 

known    war    correspondent,    in     which     he 

I  :  "  Thj  "i   a  children's  hospital. 

,n    Cologn  I    me    that    more   children 

had   be  war  than  men  in  die 

'.  and  in  the  j  1  ar   1 933  aid}  to< 

would  b<-  no  soldiers  fit  to  fight.     He  t->ok 
me  to  see  his   wards,   and  though  1    ha' 
seen  many  horrible  things  among  mankind. 
I    have    neve        an    anything   more   pitiful 
than  those  linos  of  babi<  red  for  want 

till  their  limbs  were  like 
little  bits  of  stick,  and  staring  about  with 
ape-like  and  hopeless  faces.  The  physician's 
last  word  to  me  was  an  entreaty  to  El 
land  to  send  out  a  million  or  two  india- 
rubber  teats,  because  Germany  had  no  rub- 
ber .  A  rubber  teat  which  used  to  cost  i£d. 
now  costs  from  45.  to  5s.,  and  the  bal- 
cannot  get  up  the  milk  by  sucking  the  bone 
teats  which  have  to  serve  as  substitute 

Q. — Are  you  not  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
Victoria  Cross  was  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria  during  the  Indian  Mutiny? 

A.     Yes,  if   .v.is  instituted  a  year  rx  i 
the  mutim    broke   out.       The    troubles    in 
India.    h<>  1    the   first  occasion 

for  winning  it  ;  those  who  had  previously 
had  it  given  them  having  done  th<-  deed  for 
which  ir  was  given  before  its  institution. 

Q.  Did  the  miners  and  railway  men  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  votes  at  the  last 
Ceneral  Election? 

The  gn.it  majoritx  ol  them  did. 
mam  for  the  first  time.  An  eight  hour 
day  has  been  in  force  in  England  in  some 
trades  for  many  years,  but  not  <-u  the  rail- 
wax  IK  in  the  mini  The 
chise  in  England  is  a  broader 
one  than  the  people  hav<  enjoyi 
for-  !  or  the  firsl  time  a  limited  numlier 
of  women  over  thirty  years  of  age — wi 
permitted  to  \ 

0       How    many    monarchies    are    there    in 
Europe  to-day? 

A.  Kings  still  fill  the  thrones  of  <  .reat 
Britain.  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Greece.  Bulgaria.  Roumanin  and 
Serbia.      A    republican    form    <>t    Govem- 


■man) ,  Bo.r" 
!  I'krainia 

in  Hung;  I  -a\  .ria,   S  ia 

Form  ol  government,  b 
have  become  oart  of"  t       U  man  F< 
tion.      1'  '•  public  ■    i 

Portugal. 

Q.  Has  any  Australian  wheat  been  sent  to 
India? 

A.      !  rop  failed  in  India, 

the  Government  there  arranged  with  the 
British  Government  to  purchase  Australian 
wheat  already  in  the  latter's  possession.  In 
view  of  tl  nee   India   has  rer 

in  the  past  regarding  wheat  shipj 
Imperial    1 

price,  anel   the  Shipping  Controller  under- 
took  to  convey   at   cost   price 
wheat  is  t-  ed.1     feed  the  nd 

the  flour  miiis.  so  that  the  entire  cr 
Northern  India  can  be  used  for  th* 
population. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Australians  who  broke  the 
Turkish  lines  in  the  great  battle  which 
smashed  Ottoman  power  in  Palestine? 

A. — No;    the    Light    Horse   and 
mounted  troops  did  magnificent  work  during 
the  battle,  but  the  gap  through  which  th 
poured   was  made  by   Indian  troops, 
first  to  pierce  the   lines  were  the   Kumaon 
Rifles,    a    newly     raised    battalio 
Badeshwar. 

Q.  -Will  it  be  possible  for  the  British 
authorities  to  build  the  400,000  work- 
men's houses,  promised  during  the  elec- 
tion, this  year? 

A.      ro  do  that  is  altogether  out  of  the 
luestion.     To  build  even  100,000  seems  im- 
possible, owing  to  the  brick  shortage.      ! 
average     output      before      the      war 
3,000,000,000  bricks  in  England,   md  that 
just  about  supplied   the  ordinary   demand. 
In     1917     the    output     had      dropp> 
1.000,000,000.      The     maximum     po 

tpui  is  set  down  as  .1,000,000,000 
Nicks;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  most 
urgent  building  operations  required,  to 
make  up  deficiencies  during  the  war.  would 
absorb  al  least  6.000.000,000  bricks.  Bri 
tak.  time  to  make,  and  although  pivotal 
men  in  brick-making  are  l^eing  demobilised 
rapid'  ossible,    the    London  stock 

brick- in  universal  use  in  England — cannot 
sibh  t>egin  to  be  supplied  in  quantities 
before  the  end  of  Julv.  A  way  out  would 
be  to  erect  cement  houses  similar  to  those 
which  were  being  put  up  before  the  war  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  But  special 
machinery  is  needed,  and  that  could  not  be 
quickly  obtaii 
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THE   TWIN    IDEALS. 


The  author  of  77/r  Twiq  Ideals  is  a 
man  eminently  fitted  by  scientific  train- 
ing— by  vigour  of  temperament,  by  keen- 
ness of  observation,  and  the  valuable  ex- 
perience which  the  cultured  mind  gains 
from  travel,  to  deal  with  the  momentous 
problems  which  are  set  down  for  con- 
sideration in  the  two  stout  volumes  lately 
published  in  London.  Since  the  book 
was  printed,  the  author — who  had  al- 
ready won  many  academic  distinctions — 
has  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
recognition  of  the  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  British  Crown  in  the  desper- 
ate struggle  of  the  last  four  years. 

The  first  impression,  in  glancing  at  the 
volumes,  would  be  one  of  wonder  that 
Sir  James  Barrett  could  have  produced 
something  over  a  thousand  pages  of 
thoughtful  writing  in  the  four  years  of 
incessant  activity  in  medical  and  military 
service,  which  he  had  given  to  his  coun- 
try. For,  undoubtedly,  most  of  the  pro- 
blems dealt  with  demand  quiet  contem- 
plative thought  to  work  them  out — a 
phase  which  seems  incompatible  with 
camp  life.  But  a  perusal  will  show  that 
it  is  rather  a  garnering  from  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge,  the  bulk  of  which 
has  seen  the  light  under  more  restful  con- 
ditions. 

F/om  the  inception  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  to  the  date  of  his  depar- 
ture for  the  seat  of  war,  in  October,  1914, 
Sir  Tames  Barrett,  despite  the  exacting 
demands  of  his  professional  life,  had 
been  an  ardent  and  outspoken  advocate 
of  necessary  reforms  in  the  social,  poli- 
tical and  educational  systems,  under 
which  he  believed  we  were  inclined  to 
stagnate. 

During  those  years — in  the  Press  and 
on  the  platform — he  laboured  with  zeal- 

*"  The  Twin  Ideals  :  An  Educated  Common- 
wealth," by  Temp.  Lt.-Col.  James  W.  Barrett, 
K.B.E..  C.M.G..  M.D.,  M.S..  F.R.C.S.   (Eng.). 
Published   by   H.   K.   Lewis   &   Co.   Ltd,    136 
Gower  Street,  London. 


ous  activity  to  btir  his  fellow-citizens 
from  that  condition  of  laissez-faire,  to 
which  a  fairly  general  prosperity,  and  an 
indifference  to  anything  outside  the  mart 
and  the  exchange  have  brought  them. 
Much  of  the  material  of  those  articles 
and  lectures  is  reproduced  in  these 
volumes.  Some  of  them  commanded,  at 
the  time,  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the 
object  for  which  they  appealed.  Some 
of  them  fell  on  stony  ground  and  took 
no  root;  such  as  the  Charities  Bill,  which, 
after  an  incubation  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  still  unborn  ;  the  plea  for  in- 
termediary hospitals,  to  arrest  the  steady 
pauperising  of  the  whole  community 
could  not  get  a  friendly  hearing;  and 
even  the  charming  advocacy  of  what 
might  yet  be  done  to  make  our  surround- 
ings as  picturesque  and  salubrious,  as 
some  of  the  Garden  Cities  in  America, 
and  elsewhere,  has  been  passed  over, 
without  noticeable   result. 

But  the"  tenor  of  all  the  articles  is  in 
the  direction  of  securing  for  democracy  a 
chance  to  vindicate  itself.  And  the 
author  holds  that  this  can  only  be  done 
by  developing  the  minds  of  the  prepon- 
derating masses,  who  control  it  at  pre- 
sent, with  an  appalling  want  of  any  sense 
of  their  responsibilities.  To  this  end  he 
bends  his  Twin  Ideals — (1)  The  organic 
union  of  the  Commonwealth:  (2)  the 
effective  education  of  all  adolescents. . 

"  The  two  ideals,"  lie  s;i\  s  are  linked 
and  mutually  dependent.  An  uneducated 
Commonwealth  oilers  little  hope  of  sta- 
bilitv.  and  congeries  of  educated,  but  in- 
dependent societies,  will  inevitably  go  the 
road  the  Greek  States  went  two  thousand 
vears  ago.*' 

Naturally,  from  this  standpoint  the 
author  concentrates  his  strength  upon  the 
educational  aspect,  for  that  lies  closer  to 
our  hands,  and  the  foundations  are  al- 
ready substantially  laid.  Without  some 
tangible  results  from  it  we  cannot  hope 
for  that  co-ordinisation  of  effort  which 
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is  necessary  for  the  "  organisation  of 
the  Commonwealth."  or  even  for  the 
more  important  desideratum  of  tighten- 
ing the  bonds  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Hence,  the  bulk  of  the  first  volume 
deals  with  the  functions  of  the  Universi- 

and  the  various  subsidiary  phases  of 
real  education.  Sir  James  Barrett  had 
the  great  advantage  of  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  at  the  important  universities' 
Congress,  held  in  London  in    L918,  and 

paid  a  visit  of  inspection  to  some  of 
the  more  noted  Universities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  valuable  experi- 
ence, thus  gained,  tended  to  confirm  him 
in  the  views  which  he  had  already  tenta- 
tively expressed,  and  some  of  the  lectures 
and  addresses,  now  reproduced,  will  pre- 
pare us  for  the  conclusion  at  which  he  ar- 
rived.  He  -ays  that  the  result  of  these 
investigations — 

Made  it  still  more  evident  that,  so  far  as  the 
education  of  the  mass  is  concerned,  the  British 
Empire,  including  Australia,  has  lagged  woe- 
fully behind,  and  is.  in  fact,  largely  peopled 
by  uneducated  men  and  women.     Not  until  all 

compulsory  training  in 
the  <J<i\  time  in  the  subjects  which  really  matter 
— an  education  of  hand  and  eye,  in  the  scien- 
tific '  their  trade — in  citizenship,  and  in 
morality — can  we  regard  our  democratic 
I  likely  to  give  the  best  results. 

It  is  quite  permissible  to  go  much  fur- 
ther, and  to  say  that  a  democracy  which  is 

d  on  the  quantity  of  its  profession, 
without    any    reference    to    the    quality, 

id  have  a  parlous  existence,  ter- 
minating in  due  time  either  in  anarchy  or 
unbridled  despotism. 

Sii        Sir    Jam  •  rrett     wrote  the 

articles,  reproduced  n  the  Lon- 

•n   L912,  in  which  be 
amo  other    things,  with  the 


aims  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia 
and  the  character  of  industrial  legisla- 
tion, these  questions  have  assumed  a 
spect.  <  hi  a  subject 
call  forth  an  in- 
temperate vehemence,  he  has  been  quite 
judicially  temperate.  And  yet  there  is  no 
greater  danger  t  i   nig  the  community  tO- 

.  than  the  possibility  of  the  country 

falling  under  the  control  of  men  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
1  incut — put   into  power  by  an  un- 

Ju  mass  of  electors,  easily  cajoled 
b\  vague  promises  of  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages.  It  is  a  far-away  aspira- 
tion to  hope  that  their  enlightenment 
mav   come   as   the   author   of   the    Twin 


Ideals  hopes  and  believes,  but  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  first  step  to  know- 
ledge—" to  know  one's  own  ignorance  " 
— will  only  be  reached  through  a  period 
of  bitter  di»,"  usion. 

"  the  value  of  the  numerous  papers 
on  medical  subjects,  it  is  discreet  in  a 
layman  to  say  nothing;  but  even  to  the 
uninitiated  they  evidence  the  growth  and 
the  tendency  of  medical  opinion  during 
recent  years,  and  are.  therefore,  part  of 
the  framework  on  which  the  book  was 
planned. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  papers  in 
the  second  volume  deal  with  subje 
more  likely  to  command  popular  support, 
since  they  are  lucidly  presented,  with  a 
sort  of  friendly  challenge  to  their  discus- 
sion. The  "  man  in  the  street  "  assents, 
in  a  general  way,  thai  education  is  a  good 
thing,  but  he  rarely  grasps  the  compli- 
cated phases  of  its  application  to  his  sur- 
roundings But  he  is  quick  to  seize  the 
idea  of   anything  promising  bettern 

long  as  it  docs  not  put  any  undue 
strain  on  his  pocket.  He  will  probably 
declare  that  the  man  who  str-  his  be- 

lief   in    Garden    Cities — who    b<  it 

possible  to  command  really  pure  milk, 
even  in  great  cities — or,  who  maintains 
that  closer  co-operation  am  ^ricul- 

turists.  would  elevate  rural  lil  I  hap- 

pier and  more  prosperous  plane  than  it 
at     present     occupies— is    an    id  a 

ionary.  But  for  all  that  he  wouid 
be  willing  to  listen  to  his  arguments, 
because  an  innate  desire  to  enjoy 
the  tangible  result  would  override  his 
doubt  about  securing  it.  Probably 
the  "  man  in  the  street  "  will  not  have 
very  read)  access  to  the  Twin  Ucals. 
It  is  not  the  sort  of  book  in  demand  at 
circulating  libraries  ;  it  is  too  full  of  sug- 
g<  stive  thought  for  thi  n  Uu 

turn  from  the  cares  of  business.  Yet,  if 
the  cultured  few  will  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge, and  i  a«t 
questions  into  the  arena  of  public  dis- 
cussion, there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
the  results,  as  far  .  ilts  are  reached, 
must  1              ficial. 

Space  doi  -  not  permit  of  any  examina- 
tion here  of  the  many  papers  dealing 
with  imperial  relations,  and  political 
questions,  both  high  and  low.  Here,  of 
course,  is  room  for  debate,  and  here,  per- 
haps, more  than  anywhere  we  want  the 
guidance  that  comes  of  study  and  un- 
biased rxp<  Hence.     Hut.  alas!  until  some 
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genius  shall  discover  that  miraculous 
spell,  which  will  abolish  for  ever  the 
bitter,  querulous  antagonism  that  thrives 
between  the  In's  and  Out's — in  short, 
shall  find  that  time — 

When  none  was  for  a  party, 
When  all  were  for  the  State, 

there  is  very  little  hope  of  organic,  or  any 
other  unity  in  the  State. 

All  these  matters  pertaining  to  the 
affairs  of  the  United  F.mpire  are  touched 
with  a  fervent  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  a 
pardonable  pride  in  the  glory  attached  to 
the  connection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
thought-compelling  of  the  papers  is  that 


in  which  the  divergence  of  policy  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  Canada  and 
Australia  is  analysed.  It  shows  how  our 
isolated  position  has  tended  to  make  us 
too  readily  self-satisfied,  and  how  much 
we  have  missed  in  knowing  so  littl  i 
the  lines  on  which  other  communities 
progressing. 

Whatever   the   reception   of   the   1 
may  be  in  Australia,  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  find  a  place  in  all  the  public  h 
and    Universities    in   the    United 
and  be  a  manual  of  information  for  the 
many   writers   in   that   country   who   are 
now  so  frequently  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Australia's  development. 

Henry  Gyles  Turner. 


ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


The  postponed  annual  meeting  of  the 
Melbourne  Esperanto  Society  was  held 
on  the  21st  March.  As  the  outcome  of 
the  conference  held  in  September  last, 
the  society  decided  to  adopt  a  new  con- 
stitution, forming  itself  into  the  Austra- 
lian Esperanto  Association,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  linking  up  the  variour  Esperanto 
groups  and  isolated  Esperantists  in  Aus- 
tralia. So  far  there  has  been  no  central 
body  in  Australia  representing  the  Esper- 
antists as  a  whole,  though  the  Melbourne 
Society  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  fulfilled 
that  need,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
new  Association  will  not  only  serve  as  the 
national  organisation,  but  will  also  more 
efficiently  forward  the  propaganda  of  the 
language.  The  ofhee-bearers  are : — Pre- 
sident, Mr.  j  G.  Pyke ;  vice-presidents. 
Mrs.  Marion  Purnell  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Hyde;  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Cohen. 

The  Japan  Salesman,  which  has  now 
grown  into  The  World  Salesman,  has  a 
regular  Esperanto  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  merchants  in  touch  with 
each  other  by  means  of  the  international 
language.  In  addition,  it  is  also  publish- 
ing a  lexicon  of  commercial  terms  in 
Esperanto.  With  the  last  number  was 
published  a  supplement  containing  a  list 
of  business  houses  in  allied  countries 
which  can  correspond  in  Esperanto.  The 
list  is  an  imposing  one,  though  there  are 
many  names  which  should  he  added ; 
these,  presumably,  will  be  included  in 
later  lists. 


But  not  only  in  Japan  is  Esperanto  at- 
tracting notice  in  commercial  circle*  of 
late.  The  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled.  A 
Common  Commercial  Language,  being  a 
report  of  a  lecture  on  Esperanto  which 
was  favourably  received  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
has  been  sent  by  the  London  Chamber  to 
every  other  chamber  of  commerce  in 
England.  In  Argentina,  a  society  has 
been  formed  for  the  propaganda  and  use 
of  Esperanto  among  business  men.  In 
'  iermany  ( according  to  Geneva  Esper- 
anto), an  international  society  for  a 
similar  purpose  has  been  formed  in 
Munich,  with  the  additional  object  of 
promoting  the  sale  of  German  goods 
abroad.  In  Hungary,  at  the  10th  Orien- 
tal commercial  and  industrial  fair  in 
Budapest.  Esperanto  was  official! 
"by  the  management,  in  view  of  the 
variety  of  nationalities  amdng  the  visitors. 
The  "Foreign.  lancellery  "  in  Bu      - 

pest  also  use.-  Esperanti  forma- 

tion of  tourists.  In  Vienna,  the  horo- 
logical  museum  uses  Esperanto,  and,  in- 
deed, acquired  ;;  great  many  of  its  clocks 
by  means  of  correspon''  in  the  lan- 

guage.    The    1  »anish   Esperanto   League 
received  a  subsidy  from  a  local  guild, 
which  it  is  using  for  propaganda  among 
educationists   and   commercial   men. 

Readers   of  stead's   interested  in 
peranto    should    communicate    with    the 
nearest  Esperanto  grou]  r  addre- 

see  last  issue 
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to    Brest    with    one   of   the   most    daring 
plans  with  which  any  David  lias  sought 
roy  his  Goliath. 
Th  he  Allies  had  dcpriveJ 

him  of  th<  xhibiting  to  the 

of  the  world  the  inability 
of  their  present  Governments  to  conclude 
a  I  n  which  should  be  neither  eon- 

queror  nor  conquered.  lie  now  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  ution  in 
rmany  or  to  obtain  such  a  Peace  for 
Russia  by  making  the  German  Govern- 
ment itself  illustrate  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  him  their  utter  disregard  for 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  German 
people.  lie  did  actually  succeed  in  caus- 
ing huge  strikes  both  in  Austria  and  in 
rmany.  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  say  that  he  would  not  have  finally  suc- 
ded  in  hitting  the  Goliath  of  Force 
opposed  to  him  fairly  between  the  cy 
with  this  shining  pebble  of  an  idea, 
which  was  the  only  weapon  at  his  com- 
mand, if,  at  the  last  moment,  his  aim  had 
not  been  deflected,  and  the  target  shifted, 
by  the  treachery  of  the  handful  of  men 
who  in  the  Ukraine  were  resisting  by 
every  means  in  their  power  the  natural 
development  of  the  Soviets.  These  men, 
preferring  to  sell  their  country  to  Ger- 
many than  to  lose  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment themselves,  opened  separate  nego- 
tiation v  thereby  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  ideal  front  which  Trotsky  opposed  to 
the  Germans.  The  Germans  saw  that 
with  pa  ■  of,  that  front  they  could  come 
immediately  to  terms.  Instantly  their 
i  the  negotiations  changed.  They 
persuaded  their  own  people  that  the  Rus- 
themselves  to  blame  for  nol 
[h<    Pe;    e  they  required,  and  that 

ily  with  the 
M      i while    the    soldiers    and 
t  the  Ukraine  were  gradually 
obi  complete  power  over  their  own 

0  that  when  Germany  actually 
I      ce  with  the  I  Hcraine,  the 
rnment   whose   signatures 
wen.  attached  to  that  treacherous  agree- 
ment was  actually  in  asylum  in  German 
headquarters  and  unable  to  return  to  its 
n  supposed  capital   except   under  the 
protection    of    German    bayonets.      The 
viet  triumphed  in  the  Ukraine,  and  de- 


clared Russia.     The 

I  ,■    Alii  to  re- 

prise the  betti  i  sons  who 

to    conclud  ice    wv»h 

them  in  the  name  of  a  count:  ' 

definitely    d  1    them.      From    th 

moment  uegotiatio: 

lilure.     Trotsky  ma 
a  1  appeal  to  the  workers  of 

Germany.     He  said,  "We  will  not  sign 
your  rob  but  we  demobili 

our  army   and  declare  th 
longer  at  war      Will  the  German  people 
all'  u   to   advance  on   a   defencele 

revolution ':" 

The  Germans  did  advance,  not  at  n 
in  regular  regiments,  but  in  small  groin 
of  volunteers  who  had  no  scruples  in  the 
matter.     Many  German  soldiers,  to  the 
eternal  honour,  refused  to  advance,  and 
were   shot.      The   demobilisation   of   t 
Russian  army  meant  little,  because  it  had 
long  ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  dang 
to   the   peaceful    population   in   its   rear. 
The   Soviet    had  only  th  smallest 

real  force,  and  that,  as  yet,  unorganised, 
with  entl  n  hut  without  confidem 

utterly  unpracticed  in  warfare,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  workmen,  who,  as  was 
natural,  were  the  first  to  understand  what 
it  was  they  had  to  defend.  It  soon  b 
came  clear  that  serious  resistance  was 
impossible.  The  Soviet  Government  w 
faced  with  a  choice :  to  collapse  in  a  quite 
unequal  struggle;  or  to  sign  a  shameful 
Peace.  Many  thought  that  the  cause  of 
revolution  would  b  I  by  their 

deaths,  and  were  ready  to  die.  Lenin 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  such  a  rhetorical 
and  believed  that  the  secession 
of  Russia  from  the  war  would  insure 
the  continuation  of  the  war  by  the  im- 
rialistic  groups  until  such  time  as  other 
hed  the  same  exhaustion 
as  had  been  (ached  by  Russia,  when,  in 
his  opinion,  revolution  would  be  inevit- 
able. I  le  held  that,  for  the  future  of  the 
World  Revolution,  the  bi  st  that  could  be 
done  would  be  the  preservation 
even  in  seriously  limited  territory  of 
the  Soviet  iovernment.  as  a  nuclei 
of  revolution,  as  an  illustration  of 
t)v  isibility      of      revolution,      until 

that     moment     when     the     workers     of 
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Russia  should  be  joined  by  the 
workers  of  the  world.  His  opinion  car- 
ried the  majority,  first  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  then  of  the  fourth  All-Rus- 
sian Assembly.  The  Germans  replied  to 
the  Russian  offer  to  sign  Peace  with  a 
statement  which  was  an  ironic  parody  of 
the  Russian  declaration  at  Brest:  the 
Russians  had  said,  "  We  will  not  sign 
Peace,  but  the  war  is  ended."    The  Ger- 


mans said,  "  We  agree  to  Peace,  but  the 
war  shall  continue." 

And,  indeed,  while  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment moved  to  Moscow,  the  Germans, 
using  in  the  south  the  pretext  of  the 
Ukrainian  Rada,  and  in  the  north  that 
of  the  bourgeois  Finnish  Government, 
advanced  through  the  Ukraine  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Don,  and  in  the  north  to  the 
very   gates   of    Petrograd. 


The  Famous  Red  Gate  in  the  Bed 
Square,  Mo&tow,  where  serious  fight- 
ing has  occurred  during  the  Bolshevik 
etegiuie. 


THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ALLIES. 


From  the  moment  of  the  October  re- 
volution on.  the  best  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  the 
natural  Government  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  has  deep  roots  in  the  whole 
of  the  conscious  responsible  part  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  peasantry,  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  defeated  minori- 
ties who  oppose  it.  Whereas  the  Bolshe- 
viks worked  steadily  in  the  Soviets  when 
the  majority  was  against  them,  and  made 
their  final  move  for  power  only  when  as- 
sured that  they  had  an  overwhelming 
majority    in    the    Soviets    behind    them. 


their  opponents  see  their  best  hope  of  re- 
gaining power  not  in  the  Soviets,  not 
even  in  Russia  itself,  but  in  some  extra- 
ordinary intervention  from  without.  By 
asking  for  foreign  help  against  the  Soviet 
( rovernment  they  prove  that  such  help 
should  not  be  given,  and  that  they  do  not 
deserve  it.    The  \  od  for  six 

months  and  more,  absolutely  unshaken 
by  any  movement  against  it  inside  Russia. 
In  the  Ukraine  the  anti-Soviet  minority 
asked  for  intervention  and  received  it. 
German  bayonets,  German  organisation, 
destroyed   the    Soviets    of   the    Ukraine, 
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and  then  destroyed  the  mock  Govern- 
ment that  had  invited  their  help.  We, 
the  Allies,  supported  thai  anti-S< 
minority,  and.  in  so  far  as  our  help  was 
efficacious,  contributed  our  share  in  ob- 
taining for  Germany  a  victorious  pr<>- 
gress   from  one  end  of  the   Black 

-t     to     the     other.        In     helping     the 

Ukrainian  minority  we  helped  the  Ger- 
man- in  secure  Ukrainian  bread  and  coal 
and  iron  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 

to  help  Russia  t'l  recuperate.  In  Fin- 
land we  repeated  the  mistake.    We  gave 

at  lea>t  moral  help  to  tin-  White  Finns. 
simply  because  they  were  opposed  to  the 
Red  Finns,  who  were  supported  by  the 
iets.  Now,  too  late,  we  realise  that 
the  White  Finns  were  the  pawns  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  in  the  defeat  of  the  Red 
Finns  we  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the 
only  party  in  Finland  which  was  hound, 
by  it-  Socialistic  nature,  to  be  an  enemy 
of  imperialistic  Germany.  Do  not  let  us 
make  the  same  mistake  in  Russia.  If  the 
Allies  lend  help  to  any  minority  that  can- 
nut  overturn  the  Soviets  without  their 
help,  they  will  be  imposing  on  free  Ru 
a  Government  which  will  he  in  perpetual 
need    of     external     help,     and     will,    for 

simple  reasons  of  geography,  he  bound 
tn  take  that  help  from  Germany.  Re- 
member that  for  the  German  autocracy, 
conscious  of  the  Socialistic-  mass  beneath 
it.  the  men  ence  of  the  So\  iet  < 

eminent  of  Russia  is  a  serious  danger 
Remember  that  any  non-Soviet  (jovern- 
ment  in   Russia  would  be  welcomed  by 

Germany,    and.    reciprocally,    could    not 
bul  regard  Germany  as  its  protector.  Re- 
member thai  the  revolutionary  movemenl 
in  Eastern    Europe,    no    less    than   the 
British  and  American  Navies,  is  an  in- 
l  part  of  the  Allied  blockade  of  the 
(.  entral   Empii  es 
And.  apart  from  the  immediate  busi 
the  war.  remember  thai  Germany 
i-  seeking  by    every    means,    open  and 
secret,  to  obtain    such    command   over 

Rus  will  in  the  long  run 

allow    lnr  to  dictate  her  will   to   Russia's 
people.     Remember  that  the  Sovi 
eminent,    fully   aware   of   this,   would   he 

glad  of  your  help,  of  your  co-operation, 
would  be  glad  even  to  give  you  control 
over  -nine  part  of  her  resources,  if  only 
to  prevent  that  ominous  ultimate  domin- 
ion within  Russia  of  a  single  foreign 
power. 


Remember  all  these  things,  if  indeed 
you  need,  as  1  think  you  do  not  need, 
such  selfish  motives  t<>  prompt  you  to  the 
support  nf  u,  i  who,  if  they  fail,  will  fail 
only  fpim  havmg  hoped  too  much.  Every 
true  man  is  in  rt,  until  his  youth 

dies  and  his  eyes  harden,  the  potential 
builder  of  a  New  Jerusalem.  At  some 
time  or  i .liter,  every  one  of  us  has 
dreamed  of  laying  his  ]>r\c%  in  such  a 
work.  And  even  if  this  th%g  that  is 
being  DUilded  here  with  tear-  .  id  hlood 
is  not  the  golden  city  that  we  ourselves 
have  dreamed,  it  is  -.till  a  thing  to  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  which  each 
one  of  us  l-  bound  by  whatever  he  0 
tn  his  own  youth.  And  if  each  one  or 
US,  then,  all  the  more  each  nation  bv 
what  it  owes  to  those  first  daring  days  of 
its  existence,  when  all  the  world  J00 
askance  upon  its  presumptuous^frth. 
America  \.  ing  mice,  and  there  were 

men  in  America  who  would  have  brouglu 
in  foreign  aid  to  re-establish  their  domin- 
ion over  a  revolted  nation.  Are  those  the 
men  to  whom  America  now  looks  back 
with  gratitude  and  pride? 

1  will  end  with  a  quotation  from  your 
own  Emerson.  '*  What  is  the  scholar. 
what  is  the  man  for.  hut  for  hospitalit) 
tn  every  new  thought  nf  his  time?  Have 
you  leisun  property,   friends? 

ybu  shall  he  tin-  asylum  ami  patron  of 
every  new  thought,  every  unproven  opin- 
ion, everj  untried  project,  which  pro- 
ceeds oul  •  ;  good-will  and  honest  seek- 
ing.    All  the  newspaper-,  all  the  tongues 

of  to-day  will,  of  e,  at  first  defame 

what  is  noble;  hut  you  who  hold  not  of 
ty.  not   nf    the    Times,    hut   of  the 
rlasting,  are  to  stand   fur  it;  and  the 
highest    compliment    man    ever  receive- 
from    I  lea. en    is   the   sending   to   him    its 

uised   and  discredited   angels."     Ni 
mie   contends   that    the     Bolsheviks   are 

angels.  I  ask  only  that  men  shall  look 
through  the  tog  nf  libel  that  surrounds 
th<.  m  and  se>  that  the  ideal  for  which  they 
are  struggling,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
truggle,  i-  among  those  lights 

which  every  man  of  young  and  honest 
b  fore  him  somewhere  on  the 
mad.  and  not  among  those  other  lights 
from  which  he  resolutely  turns  away. 
These  men  who  have  made  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Russia,  if  they  must  fail, 
will  fail  with  clean  shields  and  clean 
hearts,  having  striven  for  an  ideal  which 
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will  live  beyond  them.  Even  if  they  fail, 
they  will  none  the  less  have  written  a 
page  of  history  more  daring  than  any 
other  which  I  can  remember  in  the  story 
of  the  human  race.  They  are  writing  it 
amid  showers  of  mud  from  all  the 
meaner  spirits  in  their  country,  in  yours 
and  in  my  own.  But.  when  the  thing  is 
over,  and  their  enemies  have  triumphed, 
the  mud  will  vanish  like  black  magic  at 


noon,  and  that  page  will  be  as  white  as 
the  snows  of  Russia,  and  the  writing  on 
n  as  bright  as  the  gold  domes  that  I  used 
to  see  glittering  in  the  sun  when  I  looked 
from  my  windov  'etrograd. 

And  when  in  after  years  men  read 
that  page  they  will  judge  your  country 
and  mine,  your  race  and  mine,  by  the 
help  or  hindrance  the}-  gave  to  the  writ- 
ing of  it. 


ARTHUR    RANSOME  :    A    CRITICISM ,  BY 
CHANCELLOR    HARPER. 


Arthur  Ransome  ha-  lived  in  Russia 
for  some  years,  and  knows  Russia  :  there- 
fore one  has  read  his  cables  with  parti- 
cular interest.  Ransome  has  been  of 
great  service,  especially  in  furthering  a 
real  sympathy,  in  England  and  America, 
with  the  fundamental  righteousness  of 
.the  Russian  Revolution.  Hut  clearly  he 
has  recently  become  the  troubadour  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  Knowing  Ransome  per- 
sonaly,  and  having  discussed  Russia 
with  him  by  the  hour  during  the  last 
three  years,  I  have  been  -truck  at  time- 
by  the  undiscriminating  character  of  his 
scrutiny  of  political  fact-.  But  I  always 
recalled  that  Ransome  was  first  of  all  a 
literary  critic,  who  used  t<>  be  rather 
proud  of  his  inability  to  understand  and 
follow  politics.  Thus  a  phrase  in  one  of 
his  recent  cables  to  the  London  Daily 
News,  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times. 
spoiled  the  whole  cable  for  me.  !  [e  -poke 
of  the  German  generals  in  command  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  showed  himself  thus 
an  undiscriminating  observer. 

Ransome  makes  certain  assumptions  in 
his  Open  Letter  to  America  which  can- 
not be  accepted.  For  him  the  leadership 
of  the  Revolution  belonged  to  the  Bolshe- 
viki from  the  very  beginning.  1  le  admit- 
that  the  Bolsheviki  were  then,  and  still 
are,  a  minority.     But  now  ding  to 

him,  others  tried  to  steal  the  leadership 
from  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was.  in  fact,  the 
Bolsheviki  who  did  the  stealing,  taking 
advantage  of  the  economic  distress  and 
eon  fusion  of  mind  of  the  Russ  in  mas 
Ransome  hardly  mentions  tl  methods 
used  by  the  Bolsheviki  to  ma  ntain  their 
control,  instituted  by  force.  He  only 
quotes  a  "  smart  "  phrase  of  tne  of  the 
•contingent  of  Kronstadt  sador-.  who  di^- 


X 


persed    the    Constituent    Assembly    with 
bayonets. 

But  perhaps  the  matter  in- 

; on,  and  1  wish  to  touch  tements 

fact  in  the  (  >pen  Letter.     It  i-  true  that 
the  Duma  was  not  a  representath 
in  that  it   was  elc  ;ry  limited 

suffrage.     But  during  the  of  the 

war,  it  became  m  entative  of  the 

Ltry,  and  more  democratic.     Ransome 
has  forgotten  th  the 

5sed  by  the  Duma  in  1916, 
and  the  role  played  by  the  Duma  in  the 
months  preceding  the  Revolution,  all  of 
which  1  used  to  with  him.  or  he 

would  not  say  that  the  "Duma  had  lo-t  in 
the  course  of  the  war  any  claim  t 
for   anything   except    the   bourj 
privileged  class 

In 
iets   Ransome  cry  work- 

man and  peasant  has  the  "  right  to  vote 
in  the  election.-."'     We  know  the  th 
of  the  Soviet   form  nt.     But 

know   also   that   th<  -    not 

'he  right  to  vote  freely,  whil 
and  gatling  guns  have  been  used  free! 
the  <  >tO  ex- 

pel  anti-Bolsheviki.    The   I  Com- 

missaries are  describ        •  tly  respon- 

the  Executh  Again, 

•he  tin  •'  had  no 

mentioi  ,;~  tne 

chaj  of  tl        -  i   the 

if   the   Commissaries 
after  the  many  resignatii  -X  followed 

the    ral  st-Litovski 

Treaty  last  March.    We  t  know  the 

nan  l  of  tl  --  iries, 

except  those  of  Lenin.  Trotsky  and  Chi- 
cherin.  A  recent  report  tells  of  the  exe- 
cution bv  the  Bolsheviki  of  the  former 
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woman  member  of  the  Bolshevik 
ernment,"  Spiridonova,  for  hef  connec- 
tion  with  the  sination  of  von   Mir- 
bacli,  the  German   Ami*  »r  at    B 

v. 

Ransom e  that  "  the  very  idea  of  a 

stituent  Assembly  was  first  put  for- 
ward  by  the  Soviet."  This  is  not  true. 
The  idea  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
been  the  fundamental  idfca  of  the 
Cadets,  for  example,  since  1906.  It  was 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Cadets  who 
participated  in  the  organising  of  the  first 
Provisional  Government  of  the  revolu- 
tion. That  is  why  this  first  Government 
was  '-ailed  the  Provisional  Government, 
provisional  until  the  Constituent  could 
be  convened.  And  Ransome  again  is 
wrong  when  he  writes  that  "the  bourg 
parties  deliberately  postponed  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Constituent  Assembly."  Any 
discriminating  observer  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  saw  clearly  that  it  would  take 
at  least  six  months  to  prepare  the  elec- 
tion lists,  the  ballots  themselves,  for 
the  lir>t  general  election  in  the  his- 
tory  of  a  country  with  a  popula- 
tion of  L80,000,000.  The  second 
isional  Government,  including  its 
Socialist  members,  decided  that  regU 
larity  in  the  election  procedure  must  not 
be  sacrificed  by  advancing  the  date  for 


the  eon  of  the  Constituent.    It 

not    l.voff    or    another    bour- 
geoi  lei^wl  the    date 

from  September  to  December,  when  he 
saw  thai  the  registration  and  election  lists 
could  not  be  ready  for  thc^earlier  date. 

Does     Ransornl^reaHy    beli  "hat 

Trotsky,  by  a  -pee^k  to  von  Kuhlmanns 

and  Ciernins,  who  c^efull;  1  the 

i  out  in  I  rermany 
and  Austria,  "did    actually    succeed   in 
sing  huge  strikes  both  in  Austria  and 
in  Germany"?     We  know  that  the 

>hevism  have  proven  a  use 
ful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  German 
rulers  to  increase  their  control  over  their 
people. 

F  merit  on  only  a  few  of  the  statements 
of  fact  in  this  (  'pen  Letter  to  wb^j  one 
must  take  exception.   The  friends  o'rrtau- 
some,  while  recognising  that  he  has  done 
a  considerable  service,  have  had  to  object 
strongly  these   last   months   to   many  of 
his   undiscriminating  observations 
an  American  I  object  to  the  writs: 
letter  insisting  that   the   Bolsheviki  and 
their     Soviets     are     the     only     medium 
through  which  we  can  stand  by  an 
the  Russian  people. 

Samuel   N    Harper. 

Universitj   of  I  !hic 


Q.      Do  chaplains  in  the  forces  draw  the  pay 
of  military  officers  of  the  same  rank? 

\       N  draw  tbi  pay. 

Q.     I    have   been  informed   that   deposits  in 

British    banks,    excluding   the    Bank  of 

England,   have  doubled  since  1914.  Is 
that  correct? 

\       I  depo  inks  of 

ited  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  tJ 
ot    Rngland  tnted  .it  th 

r. 070.000.000.  but  at  • 

•.000.000,000. 

Q.     What   is   the       life  "   of   a  modern   war- 
ship? 

\       A  modern  tl- 

1  I  • 

go  Nelsoi 
jar  with  than  a 

men  who  manned  them. 

0       Which  country  had  the  largest  mercan- 
tile fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  war? 

A      The  mercantile  flew  <>f  Great  Bril 
sily  the  !  in  the  world.     It  con 


>f   18. .'70,000  tons  of  steamers,  and 
.[2  2. 000  tons  oi  sailing  ve  a  total  oi 

18,700.000.     V  \t  came  the  Uniti 
with   5,427,000   tons,  of  which   half,   how 
ever,   was  on  r!  German) 

me  next,    vith  5.000.000  tons,  and  t; 
\orwa\    with  00. 

Q.      Is  it  possible  to  send  letters  to  Germany 
and  Austria  yet? 

\  :    to  these  pi  1 

channels  in  die  sam 
w;i  .  ild  be  senl   (hiring  th*-  i 

five  will  o 

tainb  1   ed  until  at:<-r  th- 

ing 1  tl  Peac 
0       Is   Canada   larger  than   Australia? 

is    ^.7  20.665 
miles.      Thai  Commonwealth 

s.  1       I  he  '  "•  mmonwealth  is.  curi 
•  ig^i    .dmost  exactly  the  /«• 

United  States  of   America,  exclus. 
Alaska  Philippines,  and  other  out- 

lyii:  essions. 
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O       1  1      aOl     #1    1  are  Tery  liable  to  catch 

School  Children  ~ld,-  S^fc 

_^^^^^___^_^_^_^___^_______      go   in   all   weathers — 

often  having  to  fit  in 
school  with  wet  feet.  Apart  from  this,  they  are  always  face  to 
face  with  the  risk  from  infection — especially  when  epidemics  of 
Whooping  Cough,  Measles,  Diphtheria,  Influenza,  etc.,  are  about. 
Mothers  of  School  Boys  and  Girls  however  can  be  always  FREE 
of  ANXIETY  if  they  hare  a  bottle  of 


Hearne's 


Bronchitis 
—  Cure  = 


in  the  house,  mb  one  dose  of  this  Medicine  at  the 
first  indication  of  a  "cold"  will  at  once  "nip  in  the 
bud"  what  might  otherwise  prove  to  be  a  serious 
illness.     Cork  the  bottle  up — the  rest  will  keep. 

For  Coughs,  Group, 
Golds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION. 

Proa  all  CHEMISTS  aad  STORES. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO.  Ltd., 

GEELONG.  VICTORIA. 
*r*mmr.  N.3.W..    w.iiir,«t««.  N.Z. 
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Choose  An  Overland 


The    great   Overland    range   of   models    includes 
practically  every  need  of  motoring. 


a  car    for 


And  the  popularity  of  Overland  cars  is  due  to  five  distinct  advan- 
tages— appearance,  performance,  comfort,   service  and  price. 

Here  we  show  the  famous  Model  90,  a  car  light  enough 
to  be  very  "mobile."  yet  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  road  easily; 
powerful,  easy  to  drive  and  easy  to  ride  in 

Investigate  this  Model  90  at  your  early  convenience  Then, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people  you  will  choose 
an  Overland. 


V 


Australian    DitUribulerB— 

GARRATT8  Ltd.,  Bydney.  8  ku.ow-kai.ki  m 

\i   id.i   \i:s  Ltd.,  Adelaide.  BA01  R 

ANDERSON  \   ADAM8  i  bd 
H.  0.  KI-.AI  HORN!    &   >  o.  Ltd.    Hob 
\.  HATRICK  A  Oo.,  Wanganui,  \ ./ 
N.Z.   I'  \i:\il.i:s    i  O-OPl  i:  VTIV1     V88O 
0IA1  [<  tstchurch,  N  /. 


R  ptj 

\      Mr. 


y 


Ltd.. 


Wil 
To  ■ 

r ',■■>■  ■ 


•  erland  I 
do,  Ohio,  D  8  \ 
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Everyone  is  anxious  to  know  what  the 
British  motor-car  manufacturers  are  pre- 
paring to  do  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
During  the  struggle  we  have  been  treated 
to  wonderful  tales  of  the  sort  of  machines 
which  were  going  to  be  produced  on  the 
strength  of  war  experience,  and,  although 
it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  it  would 
be  some  lime  before  the  British  motor 
factories  could  be  re-converted  to  their 
old  work,  it  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  within  a  few  months  after  the  end- 
ing of  the  war,  British  cars  would  be  on 
the  market  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
The  following  letter  written  to  the  Lon- 
don Motor  rather  shatters  this  anticipa- 
tion : — 

While  the  war  was  on  we  have  been  fed 
with  wonderful  forecasts  of  what  to  expect 
in  the  post-war  car.  Now  that  the  war  is  over 
descriptions  of  the  post-war  car  are  appear- 
ing, which  make  me  weep  for  the  future  of 
the  Britisli  motor  industry.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  British  makers  have  not  only  slept  on 
their  laurels  during  the  war,  hut  have  even 
forgotten  the  little  they  knew  about  light  car 
design  at  the  time  when  manufacture  was  sus- 
pended. In  the  next  few  months  there  will  be 
arriving  in  England  from  overseas  a  vast 
horde  of  potential  purchasers  who.  during  the 
last  four  years,  have  had  ample  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  performance  of  the  humble 
Ford  with  that  of  the  Daimler.  Sunbeam  and 
Vauxhall— three  makers  presumably  selected 
as  being  most  likely  to  stand  up  to  adverse  con- 
ditions. They  have  witnessed  the  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  Ford  till  finally  it  is  the 
only  car  now  issued  to  regimental  units.  In 
all  cases  experience  is  the  same,  viz.,  the 
Ford  spends  far  less  time  in  the  workshops 
than  its  costly  English  competitors,  and.  given 
sufficiently  had  roads,  can  actually  put  up  a 
faster  average  than  a  Yauxhal  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  no  one  will  pay  £3<")  for  a  10  h.p. 
car,  because  people  can  be  found  to  buy  any- 
thing whatever;  but  they  will  be  a  very  small 


minority,  and  they  would  expect  a  good  1"  h.p. 
for  the  price. 

But  what  do  we  find?  All  the  worst  old 
features  of  yester-year  redivivus.  Separate 
engine,  gearbox  and  clutch  units,  "  sticky  disc  *' 
clutches  and  universal  joints  which  take  the 
entire  reaction  of  the  drive  and  shove  the  car 
along.  Even  the  wonderful  old  push-in  valve 
caps,  which  I  remember  as  one  of  the  weak 
points  on  a  1905  De  Dietrich,  which  1  once 
owned,  are  hailed  as  a  novelty.  The  British 
maker  is  no  doubt  counting  on  an  import  duty 
to  save  liim  from  utter  extinction,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  anything  short  of  LOO  per  cent, 
duty  is  going  to  be  any  use.  Furthermore,  1 
do  not  see  why  the  unfortunate  British  buyer 
should  he  taxed  to  provide  a  living  for  a  class 
who  have  apparently  failed  in  their  job 
through  10  per  cent,  of  bad  luck  and  90  per 
cent,  of  incompetence.  There  is  nothing  clever 
in  designing  a  good  car  if  price  be  no  object, 
hut  price  is  the  one  supreme  object  of  the 
post-war  car,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  if  our 
makers  would  only  realise  it.  It  is  so  futile 
for  the  motor  Press  to  go  on  assuring  us  that 
the  high  price  of  tlie  home  product  is  due  to 
the  small  market,  cost  of  labour,  "sup' 
quality,"  etc..  when  we  can  •  1  with  our  own 
eyes  that  the  Britisl  -  so  designed  as 

to  entail  from  two  to  three  times  the  machin- 
ing and    labour   of   the   American   product,   and 

this   without   any  compensating   advantage 
tin  buyer  \\ hatet er. 

It  seems  prett)  clear  thai  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  the  British  motor  car  manu- 
facturers have  decided  j  the  light, 
cheap  car.  and.  instead,  »>ng  to  turn 
out  an  expensive,  if  highly  efficient, 
model  which  will  hardly  be  suitable 
the  colonial  market. 

An  article  in  The  Autocar  tells  of  the 
war  work  of  the  British  motor  industry 
from  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
British   authority  wing  they  could 

purchase  motor-ears  in  America  and 
Italy,  urged  the  transformation  of  motor 
works  in  England  into  munition  factories 


si- 
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and  tool-making  shops.  In  Italy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  motor-car  firms  were  en- 
couraged to  increase  their  output  of  cars, 

and  the  largest  erf  them  all,  the  Fiat,  has 
obviously  adopted  the  American  meth  <d 
of  quantity  production  on  a  standard 
basis.     This  S  that  many  of  the  Ita- 

lian cars  which  will  reach  Australia  in 
the  near  future  are  actually  built  on  the 
American  plan,  not  on  that  which  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  European.  In 
I  iermany,  too,  where,  owing  to  the  hlock- 
ade,  it  \\a>  impossible  to  secure  any  cars 
from  overseas,  motor  factories  increased 
i heir  output  of  cars,  and  at  the  present 
moment  are  well  organised  to  meet  the 
anticipated  world  demand  for  industrial 
and  pleasure  vehicles. 

A  perusal  of  the  account  given  in  The 
Autocar  concerning  the  war  work  of  the 
motor  factories,  discloses  the  fact  that 
whilst  several  of  them  continued  to  make 
tars,  they  concentrated  far  more  seri- 
ously on  the  production  of  shells,  tanks. 
aeroplanes,  gun  mountings,  bombs,  shell 
fuses,  and  other  war  material.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  immense  expansion  of 
the  motor  works,  the  Siddeley-Deasy 
Motor  Company,  which,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  was  employing  400  workers,  had 
increased  that  number  to  6000  by  the 
time  the  Armistice  was  signed.  The  turn- 
oxer  for  the  last  year  of  the  war  was 
twenty  times  larger  than  that  of  the  \ 
L913.  The  Wolsely  motors  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  gun 
mountings,  for  the  guns  built  by  Me- 
Vickers  Ltd.  to  arm  merchant  vessels 
against    submarii  The    Rover  Com- 

pany, in  addition  to  making  shells,  con- 
centrated on  the  production  of  ambul- 
ances,   [t  also  made  thousands         tokes 

guns  and  fusi  large  naval  shells.     It 

■v(\,  too,  in  the  production  of 
•plane    engin<         The    Rolls    Royce 

pie    found    their    cars    of    no    use    for 
military     work,    and     had     to     substitute 
heavier  springs,  wheels  and  the  like,  de- 
spatching large  numbers  of  1 1  rs  to 
v  front,  including  heavily  armoured 

-.  which  gav<   a  splendid  account  of 
themsel  They  were  mainly  engaged, 

though,  during  the  last  four  years,  in 
ducing  aircraft   engines.     When  the   war 
ended  they  were  turning  out  the  Condi  r, 
a  mammoth  air-engine  of  600  h.p.    Their 
works    during   the    war   trebled    in    size 


1  Originally  employing  1350  men,  they  had 
150  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 
The  Humber  firm  made  a  great  number 
of  rotary  aircraft  engines,  and  the 
machine  which  brought  down  the  famous 
I  lerman  airman.  Baron  Kiehthofen,  v. 
fitted  with  a  1  lum^^^^ine.  The  firm 
built  a  great  number  of  travelling 
kitchens  foi  the  Government,  but  states 
that  it  ho;  to  be  ready  to  supply  its 
'well-known  1»»  h.p.  and  11  h.p.  mot 
early  this  I  he  Napier,  the  Swift, 

the  Sunbeam,  the  Austen,  in  fact,  all  the 
well-known   motor  firms,  have   been   en- 
i  in  airplane  work,  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  special  parts  required  for  engines. 

We  have  been  promised  any  number 
of  no\el  devices  in  the  new  cars.  One  of 
the  most  radical  departures  is  the  fitting 
of  a  static,  radial,  air-proof  avia^ton 
engine,  to  the  new  Enfield-Allday  car. 
In  this  car  five  cylinders  ire  attached  to 
a  circular  bastion,  the  crank  shaft  pass- 
ing through  the  centre,  as  in  the  well- 
known  aerial  engine.  The  cylinders  are 
cooled  through  the  medium  of  air  jackets 
disposed  about  the  cylinder  barrels.  The 
total  diameter  of  the  engine,  from  the 
top  of  the  upper  cylinder  to  the  low  i 
point  of  the  lowest  cylinder,  is  two  feet. 
There  i-  a  great  saving  of  space  and 
weight,  in  fact,  the  vehicle  when  complete 
weighs  only  8|  CWtS. 

I  [enry  Ford,  the  pioneer  in  cheap 
motor  cars  and  the  greatest  exponent  of 
quantitive  production,  has  announced  re- 
cently that  he  intends  to  put  a  car  on  the 
market  which  can  be  sold,  retail, 
dollar-'  Fane)  a  motor  car  less  costly 
than  a  motor  cycle  ' 

A  jack  can  be  used  for  all  sorts  of 
things  the  tyro  wots  not  of.  For  in- 
stance, when  -tuck  in  sand,  clay  or  mud. 
use  the  jack  instead  of  tramping  off 
find  a  team  of  horses.  It  will  cost  you 
much  less.  Every  jack  should  be  fitted 
with  a  two-inch  thick  board  as  wide  and 
long  as  will  lienth  lit  under  the  car. 

Put  this  OV<  '  mud  or  sand  and  jack- 

up  a  rear  wheel  SO  that  a  plank  or  cushion 
or  sticks,  or  br.  cken  can  be  put  under  it 
to  give  it  a  grip.  Then  do  the  same  for 
the  other  wheel.  Even  if  your  progress 
is  slow,  it  is  Miter  than  spending  the 
night  on  the  road.  When  on  tour  it  is 
wall  to  have  a-  least  a  couple  of  jacks 
with  you. 


Every  art  has  its  leading  exponent,  and  the  BURLINGTON  Studios,  294  Bourke 
Street,  Melbourne,  easily  surpass  others  in  Fine  Art  Portraiture.  Boundless  satis- 
faction results  from  having  one  of  their  elegantly  produced  studies,  which  are  full 
of  natural,  homely  beauty.  Like  yourself,  they  look  as  charming  by  night  as  by 
day.     See  that  you  are  taken  immediately. 

Newman's 


Worcester 


MORE  RELISH  THAN  THE  BEST  IMPORTED  LINE  — COSTS  LESS, 


A  W1N0ERFUL  AID  TO  DIGESTION. 


HlLDVARD  STEEL   WHEEL    WAGONS 

Axe  now  fitted  with  PATENT  TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction    Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.        Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kens! ,gton,  Melb. 


-CONSTIPATION    CURED- 

By  Simple  Self-Treatment 

Bowel  health  means  good  general  health.  Stomach, 
Liver,  Nerve  and  all  functional  disorders  are  all  per- 
manently cured  by  Naturopathic  methods  which  remove 
the  causes.  Hundreds  of  patients  testify  to  emancipa- 
tion from  long-standing  complaints  without  medicine  or 
further  expen  e.  Send  6d.  postage,  without  obligation, 
for  testimonials  and  free  booklet  No.  l8  to  J.  P.  GALE, 
Naturopath,  327  Coilins  Street,  Melbourne. 


EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS  &  AGENCY  Co.  Ltd. 

Reserve  Liability,  £200,000.     Guarantee  Fund.  £10,000 
Board   of    Directors— Hon.     Donald      Mackin 
M.E.A.,   Chairman:    Captain    S.     M.     Bruce.    M.C. 
M.P.     J.    J.     Falconer,    Esq.:    Stewart     McArthmr. 
Gsq.,   K.C.;    Sir   Edward   F.    Mitchell,    K.C. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  QUEEN  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
This   Company   is  empowered   by   special    Act    of 
Parliament     to     perform     all     classes    of    truster 
business.      JOEL   POX.    Manager. 

C.    T.    MARTIN,    Assistant    Manager 

RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith  Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 

Several  Bar  Lock  visibles, 
foolscap  and  brief,  in 
thorough  order. 

Several  brief  and  foolscap 
Remingtons,  non-visibles, 
just  overhauled. 

Several  vari  >us  other  makes 
— Empire  visible,  Oliver 
visible,  Blick  portable, 
and  Ham-  iOnds. 

£  1 0    instead    of    « 1 1 

7h%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed   in   thorough 
of  excha   ge  for  another  if  not  satisfactor; 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 

A.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO.,  470  COLLINS  ST 


Now 


Jer,  with  right 
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Wow!  D- 


Ha!   Ha!   Ha! 
When  Folks 

Tread  on 
Your  Corns  ? 


Yes !    Test  This  Yourself 

Then  Hand    the   Suggestion 
to  Others 

It's  the  Goods  This  Time 


!   D- 


■!  !   Darn  !  !  ! 


Ask    for 


This  style  of  bad  language  will  be 

heard  less  here  in 

if  people    pestered    with    corns   will 

only   put  a   tew  drops  of  FrozolTce 

on  to   an    irritating,  sore   corn,  all 

pain     vanishes     immediately,     and 

shortly   the    corn   shrivels    up    and  lifts  clean 

OUt     without     pain.       Like    pulling     a     loose 

bottle   cork. 

I  rozol-Ice,  the  discovery  of  a  scholarly 
chemist,  is  an  ether  mixture,  which  evap 
orates  immediately  on  the  corn,  and  never 
inflames  or  even  irritates  surrounding  healthv 
skin.  Two  drachms  of  Frozol-Ice  cost  but 
a  little,  but    is    enough    to  free    a    suffer 

from    each  .  ery    hard     corn,    soft 

corn  or  callous. 

Thousands    ..;    .>ur    country's    women    will 
hail    this    announcement    with  delight,  since 

I    shion's  high  heels. 


at   Chemist's 


lij.uuu    run    lor    mentioning    Ste;id's    Review    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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In  Paris,  capo 
are  latest  craze  ? 
Capes  of  silk,  with 
a  lining  of  fur,  are 
very  popular.  For 
evening  and  smart 
afternoon  wear 
cerise  colour  is 
chic. 

An        afternoon 
costume,  composed 
of  a  black  chiffon 
velvet  skirt,  and  a 
dainty       cape       of 
cerise   chiffon    vel- 
vet, bordered  with 
sable,  partly  hiding 
a  dainty  blouse  of 
georgette  in  shades 
of  cerise  and  black- 
would'  be  hard  to  beat  ? 

It  is  practical  to  have  a  black  chameuse 
skirt  in  the  wardrobe  ?  This  is  most  use- 
ful, and  can  be  worn  either  with  an 
afternoon  or  evening  blouse.  For  the 
evening,  a  blouse,  long-waisted,  could  be 
made  of  flesh-coloured  chiffon,  worked 
with  gold,  black  and  silver  threads ;  the 
sleeves  cuffed  with  black  silk,  introducing 
the  silver  and  gold  threads.  This  blouse 
would  be  permissible  at  any  quiet  even- 
ing affair. 

A  plain  black  panne  velvet  hat  is  most 
usef  il  ?  In  many  cases  they  have  the  brim 
turned  up.  To  have  a  smart  veil  with  a 
black  scroll,  gathered  to  the  crown  of 
the  hat  with  a  narrow  piece  of  silver 
ribbon,  and  then  again  with  another  piece 
of  ribbon  at  the  throat,  completes  the  hat. 

Small  pieces  of  velvet  applique  are 
used  in  the  design  of  flowers  on  hats? 

Brocade  is  seen  in  various  forms; 
something  very  new  is  a  single  brocaded 
flower  used  as  a  motif? 

There  is  a  new  material  which  com- 
bines crepe  de  chine  and  a  lustreless  satin 
crepe,  which  is  most  fascinating? 

Stripes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  on  all 
sorts  of  materials  will  be  seen,  on  crepe 
de  chine  in  gold  and  silver? 


A  new  fabric  called  Camouflage  is  a 
beautiful  velvety  crepe? 

Many  delightful  puddings  and  cakes 
can  be  made  by  replacing  the  sweet  milk 
and  baking-powder  with  buttermilk  and 
soda?  A  pinch  of  soda  too  much  or  a 
pinch  too  little  will  spoil  a  dish.  If  the 
milk  seems  too  sour  dust  in  a  speck  more 
soda.  Buttermilk  custard  is  made  with 
two  eggs,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
buttermilk,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon 
juice,  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  one- 
third  cupful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  cornflour.  Beat  the  yokes  of  the 
eggs  until  lemon  colour,  then  beat  in  the 
sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  add  the  butter- 
milk, lemon  juice  and  cornflour.  Pour 
into  a  baking  dish  and  set  in  the  oven 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  When  set,  cover 
with  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  four  tablespoon  fuls  of  caster 
sugar  beaten  until  qnite  thick.  When- 
brown,  remove  from  the  oven  and  coot 
before  serving. 

When  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  in 
price,  in  making  cakes  containing  fat. 
we  should  use  a  half-teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  an  extra  half  tablespoon- 
ful  of  milk  for  each  tgg  omitted  ?  Again, 
in  making  custard  pudding,  the  number 
of  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk  may  be  re- 
duced to  two  small  or  one  large  with  a 
level  tablespoon ful  of  cornflour  for  each 
egg  omitted,  mixed  in  with  a  little  of  the 
milk  then  cooked  in  the  whole  quantity 
for  a  few  second-  before  the  egg  is 
added. 

A  meal  of  fish  goes  much  further  in  a 
family  if  the  following  addition  is  served 
with  the  fish?  Mix  two  cupfuls  of  flour 
with  three  eggs,  one  cupful  of  grated 
cheese,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Drop  this  mixture 
from  a  spoon  in  ball  shapes  into  smoking 
hot  fat.  and  fry  them  brown.  Pile  on  a 
hot  dish  with  the  hot  cooked  fish,  and 
decorate  with  parsley. 

An  appetising  salad  can  be  made  with 
a  tinned  or  fresh  pine-apple  cut  into  small 
pieces?   Mix  well  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
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ing.     Choi  me  nice  tomatoes,  scoop 

out  the  centres,  leaving  a  lid.     Fill  the 
tomato  cups  with  the  pineapple  and  di 
ing,    and   garnish    with    parsley    in    the 
centre  and  place  on  the  lid. 

After  a  joint  of  hot  l»oiled  beef  has 
been  served,  return  it  to  the  water  which 
it  was  cooked  in,  and  let  it  remain  there- 
until an  hour  or  so  before  it  is  wanted  as 
a  cold  dish,  then  drain  it  well.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  retain  its  flavour,  and 
will  be  tender  to  cut  ? 

To  pick  small  pieces  of  broken  glass 
up  dampen  a  woollen  cloth,  and  mop 
lightly  over  the  area  covered  by  the  scat- 
tered hits.  The  tiny  fragments  will  all 
cling  to  the  cloth? 

To  give  a  heavy  cloth  material  the 
fine  finish,  which  is  so  desirable,  baste 
the  material  firmly,  and  press  before 
stitching,  then  stitch  and  press  again  very 
thoroughly? 

The  bands  of  a  skirt  never  tear  away 
if  a  piece  of  an  old  kid  glove  is  sewn 
just  where'  the  hooks  and  eyes  are  to  be 
placed  ? 

.  Half  of  a  dress  shield  fastened  on  the 
under-side  of  a  baby's  bib,  prevents  the 
moisture  from  wetting  its  dress,  and 
underclothes  ? 


A  lu  ad. ;che  caused  by  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun,  or  exhaustion,  can  sometimes  be 

cured  in  1  Ai  ;•"  hour  or  sooner,  by  the 
simple  remedy"* 'ili  .'lot  water,  not  luke- 
warm, water,  but  as  hot  as  the  flesh  will 

endure-     I  .ike  off  the  blouse,  and  loo 
tin-  clothing,  pin  the  hair  out  of  the  w; 
and  hold  the   head   over  a  basin   of   hot 
steaming   water.     Take   a   large    spoi 
and  lift  it  soaking  to  the  hack  of  the  neck  : 

i  it  will  be  more  effectively  accomplished, 

if  you  can  get  someone  else  to  do  u  for 
you,  sponge  behind  the  ears,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  the  base  of  the  brain.  Con- 
tinue this  treatment  till  the  ner\e 
to  relax,  and  the  pain  gradually  passes 
away. 

Throughout  France,  where  tln-wreat 
natural  crop  of  blackberries  i^  so  »un- 
dant,  the  French  people  always 
"  Take  care  !  Don't  eat  blackberries,  he- 
cause  they  will  give  you  fever  "  ':  There 
not  the  least  possible  foundation  tor  this 
saying.  One  could  no  more  buy  a  black- 
berry in  France,  than  one  could  buy  the 
fruit  of  the  nightshade.  If  you  argue 
with  the  French  people  that  they  are  eaten 
in  other  countries,  they  will  answer  in 
return,  "  Well,  the  air  must  be  different 
to  France ." 


FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


What  is  amazing  is  the  indilTercno 
the  man  in  the  street,  and  in  the  market 
to  the  financial  warnings  given  by  both 
the  Acting-Prime  Minister  and  the  vari- 
ous Slate  Treasurers,  who  have  eluded 
Mr.  Watt  foi  rting  that  he  must  cut 

down  the    per    capita    allowai  i  the 

State  from  ■-'■"»/-  to  10/-.  Of  course,  the 
warning  is  right,  but  all  the  same  the 
average  man  puts  all  this  talk  down  to 
so  much  political  dressing,  instead  of  re- 
garding the  situation  as  one  of  great 
national  peril.  The  Acting-Prime  Minis- 
ter has  a  road  out.  if  he  has  the  pluck 
to  take  it.  That  is  to  make  land  t 
tion  apply  without  exemption,  while  he 
can  also  get  in  a  L.r""d  deal  of  money  if 
he  takes  tea  and  k  e  off  the  free  list. 

That,  however,  will  not  suit  the  little 
game  of  politics  as  played  in  the  Federal 
parlour,   for  imposts  of  the  kind  would 


make  the  (  iovcrnmeiit  that  brought  them 

in  unpopular  on  the  hustings.  Mr.  Watt, 
therefore,  would  far  rather  let  the  Stat< 
Treasurers  try  their  luck  with  the  land 

tax.  Much  more  concern  is  expressed  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  I 
the  next  war  loan,  which,  it  is  most  sin- 
cerely !  I,  will  be  the  last  I-  sub- 
scription to  be  compulsory?  The  selling 
of  war  bonds  has  been  going  on  steadily 
because  the  prudent  think  it  best  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock.  Figures  published 
give  some  ide  i  of  the  extent  to  which 
1  lovemmei  has  supported  the  stocks. 
It  must  do  so  if  it  wants  to  get  the  next 
flotation  off  at  par  as  assuredly  will  be 

tried.  

FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY. 

In  this  connection  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  Common- 
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We   Invite   You   to   Learn 

DRESSMAKING 

In   Your   Own   Home. 

A  Grand  FREE  Offer 


We  know  that  you  are  going  to  say  that 
you  could  never  learn  Dressmaking  at 
home.  But  that  is  only  because  you  do 
not  know  about  the  wonderfully  simple 
Associated  System  of  teaching  high- 
class  Dressmaking  by  correspondence. 
It  is  different  and  far  superior  to  all 
other  methods.  The  lessons  are  so 
simple  and  so  fascinating  that  you  need 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  sewing 
to  be  successful.  Everything  is  so  easy, 
and  yet  so  practical,  that  you  can  start 
making  your  clothes  at  once.  You  can 
quickly  learn  how  to  make  your  own 
dresses,  blouses,  costumes  and  under- 
clothes— and  charming,  dainty  little 
garments  of  every  kind  for  the  children. 

And  the  delightful  part  of  it  all  is  that 
you  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  a  minute 
from  your  usual  duties  or  pleasures,  for 
by  the  Associated  System  you  learn 
right  in  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  your 
own  home,  the  natural  place  to  learn, 
and  you  apply  your  newly-acquired 
skill  immediately  to  your  everyday 
sewing  needs. 

Thousands  of  women  are  now  profiting 
by  our  wonderfully  easy  and  practical 


home-study  method  of  teaching.  They 
include  city  women  and  country  women, 
home  women,  business  women,  girls 
at  school  and  college,  and  girls  em- 
ployed at  home  and  in  shops  and 
offices.  Every  mail  brings  us  volun- 
tary letters  of  gratitude,  telling  of 
their  success,  of  the  charming  dresses 
they  have  made,  of  the  money  they 
have  saved.  Some  have  accepted  good 
positions  and  others  have  gone  inta 
business  for  themselves. 

We  ask  you  to  sit  down  NOW,  write 
YOUR  name  and  address  in  the  Coupon 
below,  and  post  it  to  us  AT  ONCE! 
Be  sure  to  state  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss. 
We  will  understand  and  will  send  you 
all  particulars  of  the  marvellous 
Associated  System  by  return  post,  to- 
gether with  full  information  about  our 
Great  Prize  Competition,  in  which  we 
are  giving  £150  in  Cash  Prizes.  Dc^ 
this  immediately,  as  otherwise  you  may 
leave  it  till  too  late  and  lose  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  Send  the  Coupon  Nowl 
ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL  of  DRESS- 
MAKING. 66  Record  Chambers, 
Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 


Great  Prize  Competition 


£150 

CASH 
PRIZES 


FIRST     PRIZE 

SECOND    PRIZE      - 

THIRD    PRIZE 

THREE    PRIZES     EACH    OF 

SIX    PRIZES     EACH    OF     - 

FIFTEEN     PRIZES     EACH     OF 

FORTY     PRIZES     EACH     OF 


Full  information  sent  on  receipt  of  Coupon  below. 


£50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£10 

0 

0 

£5 

0 

0 

£2 

10 

0 

£1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

The  Corresponding  Secretary, 

ASSOCIATED   SCHOOL   OF   DRESSMAKING. 

66  R-cord  Chambers,  Caitlereagrh  St.,  Sydney. 

Dear  Madam  :     I  am  a:  xious  to  learn  high-chss  Dressmaking,  and  wpul  1  likeyou  to  5-nd 

me.  at  once,   FREE   P.-ticulars  of   the   R-,o\d  and    Easy   Associated    5   stem    of      '.erne 

Instruction  by  poSt.      \    r>    <end  me  lull  information  of  the  Great   Pn  .uon,   in 

which  you  offer  £  I  33  in  Cash  Piizes.     Enclosed  is  I  id  st  mp  to  help  pjy  po£! 


Name 
Address 


(State  whether  Mrs.  or  M 
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THE  ONLY 


: /:  ■    ■  ' 


mt5lS. 


n 


Chairman  i 
LADY  SLOGCETT 


# 


£bc  Granfr  (prion?  of 

Cbc  OrCcr  of  tbc  txvpical  cf  St.  3obn 
of  3er«ealcni.  In  En^lano. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,     20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  ar.d  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

Tney  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a. 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention, 
it  ^3  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 

P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  think 


as 


APR0VEN  vmw  a 


J7 


FOR 


NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 


Supplied  by  Rbyal  Commands 
To  The  Rogal  Family 

n  l  PI  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  M.  The  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  King  of- Spain 
H  M  .   The  Queen  of  Rouman'ia 


PHOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  HealM)  and 
gives  Shrengrh  and  Energy. 


MMW*     A*J>lewi    A    Partoa.    lid.,    .1    London,    would   appreciate   »«•»  toortetr   H.  beine;  »er»ed  with   • 

t.b.l.lule   not  bearing  Iheir  namr,   you    would   pott    tbe   package   to   408  CoIIum   Street,  Melboarmo.  wk*n 
ibe  feauioe  irllril   will   be   Mat   io   iU    plate   and   (ba   coil   ol    poitefe    reiuaded   lo   you. 


"         "      ■■'" 


.  n.uit     you    u»r    iiieiiiioiimc    bi«.w1  e    Keview    wn«u    writing    to    advertitaars. 
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wealth  and  the  States  should  unite  to 
finance  the  next  wheat  crop  is  a  matter 
-of  moment.  It  is  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment intends  that  the  farmer  shall  have 
every  protection.  Without  discussing 
whether  Mr.  Watt  be  right  or  wrong,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
other  industries  in  the  country  than  agri- 
culture, and  that  their  claim  to  considera- 
tion cannot  be  ignored.  The  farmer  or 
the  pastoral ist,  or  the  dairyman,  or  the 
orchardist,  has  his  block  of  land  from 
which  to  draw  sustenance,  but  the  clerk 
in  the  city,  or  the  factory  hand,  or  the 
miner,  is  not  in  that  fortunate  position, 
nor  are  the  workers  in  a  thousand  asso- 
ciated industries.  So,  it  is  clear  that  if 
there  be  a  class  that  deserves  considera- 
tion, then  it  is  these.  No  moratorium  can 
"help  them.  As  one  economist  has  put  it, 
they  "  are  within  three  weeks  of  starva- 
tion." Base  metal  companies  are  all 
right,  for  they  reaped  tremendous  profits, 
-and  have  paid  very  little  towards  war 
taxation,  but  it  is  different,  so  far  as  their 
employees  go.  Their  wages  may  have 
been  high  relatively,  but  so  has  been  the 
•cost  of  living.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
resources  of  the  State  shall  not  be  put  at 
the  back  of  the  mining  industry  if  assist- 
ance is  to  be  given  to  other  primary  in- 
terests. Worked  out,  it  may  look  like  the 
thin  end  of  nationalisation,  but  the  emer- 
gency is  such  that  the  State  will  have  to 
•do  something  to  enable  a  mass  of  its  in- 
dustrial population  to  escape  distress. 
There  may  have  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
wage  list  so  as  to  enable  costs  to  be  kept 
down.  Better  that  than  unemployment 
and  pauperism  with  all  their  degrading 
accompaniments. 


NORTH  BROKEN  HILL. 

In  view  of  the  position  referred  to 
.above  it  is  appropriate  that  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  North  Broken  Hill  Company 
—one  of  the  big  four  mines  of  the 
Barrier — should  be  reviewed.  Not  a 
weak  spot  is  to  be  found.  Profits  earned 
have  been  on  a  splendid  scale.  In  the 
face  of  a  dislocation  of  work  through 
strikes  and  an  increase  of  costs  of  8/- 
per  ton,  the  treatment  of  30,(  K)  tons  less 
ore,  profits  at  £161,000  are  only  slightly 
less    than    in    the    previous     half-year. 


Liquid  assets  are  larger  than  they  were, 
and  amount  to  £615,000,  the  significant 
feature  about  them  being  the  size  of  the 
cash  items.  Debts  owing  are  only  frac- 
tional. All  this  would  not  be  satisfactory 
if  the  company  had  not  got  large  mineral 
resources,  for  a  mine  is  a  wasting  asset. 
but  here  again  the  North  make  a  strong 
showing.  Snmmed  up,  then,  the  com- 
pany has  cash  and  ore  reserves,  and.  as 
sulphides  go,  these  are  the  highest  grade 
at  Broken  Hill.  The  directors  also,  if 
they  do  not  betray  their  patrimony,  will 
sunn  be  able  to  treat  their  own  zinc  tail- 
ings, thus  providing  an  additional  source 
of  income.  Still,  there  is  a  nigger  in  the 
woodpile.  It  is  the  tact  that  with  the 
world  going  out  of  trade,  as  far  as  war 
armaments  go,  the  outlook  for  high  prices 
for  metals  is  doubtful.  Labour  is  m 
likely  to  be  as  cheap  as  of  old;  the  com- 
pany ha<  agreed  to  accept  a  very  serious 
financial  responsibility  over  the  zinc 
works  at  Risdon,  and  neither  it  nor  other 
Broken  Hill  companies  can  expect  to 
escape  taxation  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  done  during  war  time. 


i.A. 

The  directors  of  tins  insurance  com- 
pany— the  Insurance  I  Mrice  of  Australia 
— have    reason    to  a  them- 

selves upon  the  "  wiu-the-war "  policy 
they  adopted,  for  they  are  able  to  show 
net  premiums,  at  £229,55  i.  have  about 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  while  in 
twelve  months  alone  they  have  jumped 
from  £1  1  - 1  .«>  1 :   to    :  0  al    just  stated. 

Not  content  with  eng  in  the  London 

marine  business  they  have  "  unanimously 

^ved  to  make  the  company's  busii 
world-wide."  Accordingly,  Mr.  J.  S 
Black  has  been  app  >inted  for<  iper- 

intendent.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  company's  e>  in  in  business  has 

.  due  to  the  part  it  has  played  in  tak- 
ing (in  marine  insurance  under  favour- 
able conditions  during  the  past  year. 
With  extra  risk-  ttv  -  had  to  be  an 

increase  in  the  ch  and  also  in  los 

Still  the  r  re  very  satisfactory,  as 

they  show  that  that  of  I  8.31  per 

cent,  against  54.80  per  cent,  for  the  pre- 
ceding term,  while  charges  are  27.-46 
against   32.5  i   per  cent.     The  surplus  at 
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the  end  of  the  year  was  tinst 

£18,33*:   for  1917.     The  total  credit  bal- 

at  tin.-  end  of  the  term  was 
which  is  dealt  with  as  follows: — 


merits 
MiM  Taxation  , . 
Absorption  Reinsurano 

Dividend  and  Bonus 

To  Reserve 


£14- 
16,000 

9,700 
16\544 


This  contribution  to  the  reserve  maizes 
the  total  of  that  fund  £31,281,  and  the 
company  now  is  over  the  absorption  of 
the  re-insurance  company.  The  next  need 
follow  the  lead  of  the  old-established 
companies,  and  establish  a  reserve  for 
unexpired  risks.  The  company's  bal- 
ance—hurt  total  is  £213,716.  Assets  in- 
clude: Fixed  deposits  £31,500,  State 
and  Commonwealth  loans  £46,000,  shares 
in  others  companies  £  Hi.  100.  freeholds 
008;    cash    £8  rent's   balances 

£39,724,  sundry  debtors  £12,442,  and 
loans  £6,443.  Among  liabilities  appear 
the  following  items:  —  Mortgage 
£10,000,  and  sundry  creditors,  including 
claims  outstanding  £33,562. 


THE  TAXI-CAB  G  >MPANY. 

This  compan}  supplies  Melbourne  with 
a  good  service  of  taxi-cabs  and  has  very 
substantial  capital  behind  it.  Its  gross 
profit  for  1918  was  £6295;  of  which  not 

more  than  one-third.  £2299,  was  appro- 
priated for  depreciation,  the  balance 
being  available,  plus  £1829  brought  for- 
ward for  distribution.  There  was  a  little 
windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  recovery  from 
the  Taxation  Department,  so  the  dividend 

•  per  cent,  is  topped  off  with  a  bonus 
of  3d.  per  share  The  board  has  pursued 
the  policy  of  building  up  resenri 
£20,000  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  \  ari- 
funds,  but  with  a  business  like  that 
of   the  company     that     is     the    only    safe 

to  pursue.     Heavy  writing  down 

should   be   the    rule,   b  the 

wear  and  tear  of  the  tleet.  \\  by  not  wipe 
out     the     item     good-will,     standing     at 


£1  <>,::,      .  hard  at  any  time  to  sec 

much  tangibility  in  an  asset  of  the  kind 
in  any  business?     The  company  has  no 

debts,' but  .  ...  and  has  £13 

ish  items,  and  war  sto'  well  as 

stock-in-trade,  £1792,  so  the  claim  of  the 
dire  flat  the  company  is  in  a  very 

sound  po-ition  can  be  endorsed,  even  if 
the  fact  that  the  shares  a  e  not  listed  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  also  a  bit 
of  e\  idei  ce  in  the  same  direction. 


ANGLO-AM  ERICAN    EX(  HANG  I 

The  announcement  made  a   few  days- 
since  that  the    British   Government   had 

removed  its  control  over  Anglo-American 
exchange,  and  that  as  a  coi  \-  tin 

was   a   further   decline    in   the  value   of 
the     sovereign     in     New     York     to 
dollars,    brings    to    head    problems    that 
have  been  concerning  the  bankers  of  two 
countries  for  some  time  past.     The  ex- 
change situation  has  been   supported  bj 
loans,  and  the  intimation  may  mean  ti 
that  form  of  support  will  disappear  un- 
less  the    United    States    authorities   act. 
What  is  pointed  out  in  the  late  New  York 
financial   publications    is    that    there    has 
been  a   premium,   for  instance,   in   Pari< 
upon    New    York   drafts  of   5   per  cent. 
"  That   means  that  the   French  import 
buying  goods  in  the   United  Mates  must 
not  only   pay   American   prices   for  the 
gooi  5,  plus  the  cost  of  shipment,  but 
per  cent,  more  to  obtain  the  remittance. 
This  is  so  because  the  trade  is  so  one- 
sided that  it   is  difficult  to  find  the  me. 
of  payment,     in  Italy  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing a  draft  on  .Yew  York  is  about  10  per 
Cent.   .   .   .  The  rate  between   Canada  and 

the  United  Mates  has  been  round  *•.'  per 

cent.       I  hat   has   operated   as   a   premium 
upon  -    of  merchandise  or   securit 

from  Canada   to  the   United   States,  and, 
a   penalt)    on   sales    from   the   United 
Si  nada,  and  illustrates  the  in- 

jurious ,  of  such  a  situation  upon 

the  United  foreign  trade."     This 

pi  an  at  ii  on  to  the  cabled  nev. 


:' 


Stk. 


•<r. 
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LET    ME    TELL    YOU    HOW    TO 
BE    QUITE    FREE    FROM  

CATARRH 

Catarrh  is  CURABLE!  I  know  it!  I've  PROVED  it!  And  I'll  prove  it  to  YOU,  free  of 
coat,  NOW  ! 

Never    mind    what   you've   TRIED,   or    how    many    times    you've    been  disappointed.    I    KN'^'v 

^°.u,ve^n££  yet  U8ed  th€  K1GHT  method,  and  I  want  you  to  use  it  NOW— WITHOUT  RISK- 
1JNO     ONE     PENNY. 

1iioDilDmW  way— entirely  DIFFERENT  and  SUCCESSFUL.  Approaches  Catarrh  from  the 
CORRECT  angle — removes  the  CADSE.  Under  its  influence  hawking,  spitting,  sneezing,  nose 
blowing,  heartburn,  head  noises,  nausea,  dizziness,  and  Catarrhal  headaches  quickly  and 
PliRMANENTLY  disappear.  No  need  to  wait  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  monev.  You  can 
stop    your    Catarrh    suffering    OVERNIGHT! 

Catarrh  is  DANGEROUS  as  well  as  UNPLEASANT.  It  induces  physical  and  mental  dullness 
—undermines  your  health  and  weakens  your  will.  Neglected,  it  leads  to  serious  throat 
diseases,    deafness,   gastritis,   asthma,    bronchitis   and    CONSUMPTION. 

Don't  waste  any  more  time  or  money  on  WORTHLESS  INHALANTS,  bur  post  the  coupon 
and  learn  how  you  can  GET  RID  OF  CATARRH,  not  merely  for  a  day.  a  weeK.  a  month,  or 
a  j*3ar,  but  PERMANENTLY.  SEND  NO  MONEY— just  the  coupon.  Be  sure  to  tlli  in  your 
name   and    address    and    POST    TO-DAY. 

The  Curative  Culture  Co.,  29  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney. 


SEND    NO    MONEY 


POST    THIS    COUPON 


To    The    Curative    Culture    Company, 

29    OOoi    iell    Street.    Sydney. 
On   the   understanding   that    thi     request    is   not   to   commit    me   to   make    any    payment,    pleasp 
tell    me    how    I    can    secure    pei  manent    freedom    from    Catarrh.     1    enclose    a    pennv-ba'penny 
stamp    for    postage. 


Name. 
9 


Address. 
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Anthony  Horderns'  for 

the  Latest 
Modes 


•i 


Autumn  and  Winter,  in  a  pleasing 
advance  setting,  are  displaying  ij 
their  manifold  charms  at  Anthony  ' 
Horderns'.  A  feature  of  the 
Fashion  Display  is  the  delightful 
styles,  original  and  varied,  in 
Blouses  suitable  for  all  occasions. 

If  you  have  not  yet  written  for 
a  copy  of  our  Autumn  and  Winter 
Fashion  Catalogue,  send  for  it 
to-day  —  posted  free.  It  will 
greatly  interest  you.  We  pay 
carriage  on  Fashion  Goods  to  any 
part  of  New  South  Wales ;  on 
inter-State  orders  to  the  nearest 
port. 


lxtoai 


ixq03 


1X6081  (hi  illustrated)  —  Striped 
Flannel.  Collar  may  be  worn  high 
or  low.  (mart  cuffs,  and  trimmed 
with  pocket  Assorted  stripe*  in 
Reseda,  Pink  Blue.  Brown  and 
Navy  16    11 


Similar  style 
Mauve.  Pink, 
black  Stripe* 


in      Flannelette,     in 

Reseda,    Saxe     and 

8/11 


Also      similar      styles      in      Cream 
Delaine,     Black    or    Navy    Strips 

14/11 


1X903     (as 
Black      and 
Blouse,  well-cut  ro 
back  pointed  cuffs 


illustrated)  —  Effective 

White     Striped     Silk 

collar,  turned- 

29  6 


Also  in  Striped    Fuji    Silk, 
stripes 


rted 
26  6 


1X657  (as  illustrated)- In  Heavy- 
weight Ivory  Jnp.  Silk.  Roll  collar, 
«martly  hemstitched  and  tucked, 
turned-back  cuffs  26   S 


1X2871  (as  illustrated)— Ivory  Crepe 
<le  chine  Blouse,  smartly  tucked 
tnncy  collar,  embroidered  in  Pink 
and  Green,  hemstitched,  dainty 
turned-back  cuffs  ...        38  6 


ANTHONY    HORDERNS' 


BRICKFIELD    HILL 


SYDNEY,    N.S.W. 
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